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Preface 


The present study was undertaken ^jW&th 
a view to examine the various factors involved 
in the education of Scheduled Gaste children. 
Since education can be considered as a sign!" 
ficant factor in social advancements we thought 
it would be useful to make a study of this 
nature. 
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introduction 


Problem s The present study is an attempt to focus on 
the various educational problems of the 
Scheduled Castes in Mysore* through an intensive study 
undertaken in Dharwar town and three selected villages 
around Dharwar, The tom and the villages were brought 
under the framework of this study with a view to under¬ 
stand the manifestation and extent of the problems in 
urban and rural societies. The distinction between the 
urban and the rural is ultimately explained with reference 
to the position of the Scheduled Castes in the respective 
societies. Both similarities and dissimilarities in the 
nature of the problems confronted by the Scheduled Castes 
in these two major social orders are highlighted in the 
course of this analysis. 

In the present study* the main objeot of investi¬ 
gation is the school performance of Scheduled Caste 
children both in urban and rural environments, and to 
examine how far the sohool performance of these children 
is related to faotors like school environment, family 
background and parental attitudes, and the community 
structure which determine the general stEtus of the 




Scheduled Castes* How does the educational performance 
of the Scheduled Caste children in the urban schools 
compare with their performance in the rural schools? 

It is of interest to know whether the community 
structure and the general position of the Scheduled 
Castes in different community settings has relevance 
in explaining possible differences in the educational 
performance of Scheduled Caste children in urban and 
rural schools, 'these are some of the questions which 
the present study seeks to answer through relevant 
data obtained from the Scheduled Caste families? the 
schools visited by Scheduled Casbe children in urban 
and rural communities and, in each case, trying to 
relate the progress at school with relevant social, 
economic and cultural factors. 

Broadly speaking, in the educational uplift of 
the Scheduled Castes, two primary institutions of 
society are involved, namely, the family and the 
school, and it may also be pointed out that the state 
as an agency of society has a part to play in this 
regard. The role of the state has all the more come 
to the fore in the context of contemporary society, in 
view of the fact that the state has token upon itself 
the task of assuring the necessary conditions a for 
the educational advancement of these baokward sections 




of the population. It need not be repeated here that 
though the general level of eduoation among all the 
sections of the Indian population is still very much 
below the standards that have been reached in most of 
the advanced nations, yet it needs to be stressed that 
the educational level of these backward sections is 
very much below the standards reached by the more 
privileged sections. 

It may be pertinent to point out here that the 
educational standards attained by the more privileged 
sections of the Indian population do not necessarily 
provide the goal towards which the backward sections 
may orient their efforts. On the other hand, one must 
have before the nation definite objectives of education 
in the realisation of which all the sections of the 
Indian population may direot their energies. In view 
of the initial handicap of the backward sections, 
specific safeguards may have to be provided for them so 
that their progress towards the desired goals may be 
unhampered. In this way, the backward sections share the 
same objectives of education as the other sections, 
and consequently, any measure taken towards the edu¬ 
cational advancement of the backward sections of the 
population must be considered as a part of a national 
programme of educational progress. 
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Since family and school are involved in the process 
of educational advancement, we have tried to focus our 
attention principally on these two institutions* The 
family and the school are taken as institutions of 
society, though the latter is very much under the 
administrative control of the state. 

The identification of the school-going children 
is primarily with the family, hut yet, they spend a 
large part of their active life at school. Consequently, 
relevant data about the Scheduled Caste families, and also 
about the schools where the Scheduled Caste children 
participate in the educational process, are collected. 
Through the children, the families also participate in 
this important process of educational training, and the 
interplay of the family and the school has been taken 
up for a closer analysis. 

Several relationships are involved in this 
interplay of the two institutions, the chief ones being 
parent**teacher, parent-child and teacher-pupil rela¬ 
tionships. The role of the child in the family has 
important consequences for the participation of the 
child in the educational process, and the teacher-pupil 
relationship, likewise, has important consequences for 
the role of the child in the family. These inter- 




connections between, the role of the child in the family® 
and at school must have to be considered in any dis¬ 
cussion of the educational problems. 

Further f it may be noted that the family and the 
school are both institutions of society 9 and consequently 
the sooial framework within which these institutions 
function would have to be considered. To bring out 
the mutual implications and consequences of education 
and society* data were collected separately for urban 
and rural areas. 

The study pertains to elementary and secondary 
school education and leaves out of purview the problems 
of College and University education. The ten years 
whioh a pupil spends in elementary and secondary 
grades happen to be the most significant part of one’s 
educational career 9 in the sense* that the principle of 
selectivity whioh is so rigorously applied at the 
College and the University levels* is less evident so 
far as the pre-college education is concerned. Moreover* 
the pre-college education represents the minimum level 
of educational achievement 9 and if education has any 
meaning at all in the lives of those who pursue it, it 
is accounted for in one's participation at school. 




The relation "between community and school is not 
the same as between oommunlty and College or University. 
Whereas the school seeks to meet the minimum educational 
demands of the community, the College and the Univer¬ 
sity, on the other hand, seek to pick and choose persons 
suitable for the different types of careers they offer. 
In this sense, there i3 a closer relationship between 
the school and the community than what prevails between 
the community and the higher centres of learning. 

Hence the limiting of the scope of the study to pre¬ 
college education is justified. 

The participation of Scheduled Caste children at 
school in different grades has been subject to close 
scrutiny in terms of enrolment, academic and extra¬ 
curricular performance, and school environment, The 
performance at school is related to the goals ascribed 
to formal education by the family and community, and it 
is at this level of goal-orientation that the perfor¬ 
mance of Scheduled Caste children is assessed. 

She major part of the investigation was directed 
towards an understanding of the family environment, 
the data being collected through a detailed family 
schedule. Data regarding the school environment and 




the performance of Scheduled Caste children at sohool 
were obtained through personal interviews with, school 
teachers and through scrutiny of school records. (The 
personal interviews with school teachers was a sort of 
a follow-upj after a questionnaire submitted to them 
had been filled up. 

Modern education presupposes free and voluntary 
participation implying thereby, the democratic 
principle of equal access for all to the educational 
opportunities provided by the society. She major problem 
connected vdth the education of the Scheduled Castes 
is that, in their case, the exercise of free and voluntary 
choice is thwarted by the unenviable position they 
occupy in the Indian society. 'JJhe practice of untouch- 
ability is discouraged by the relevant safeguards 
contained in the Indian. Constitution* But preoept and 
practice are bound to be at variance. This dissocia¬ 
tion between precept and practice is the most conspicuous 
as regards untouohability. fhe Scheduled Caste 
families are still engaged in such traditionally 
prescribed occupations, which are esteemed low in 
society, fhey are still scavengers, leather-workers 
and menials. Whether In a city or in a village, they 
still reside in quarters on the outer fringes under 




conditions of squalor and misery* In many villages, 
they axe still denied access to quarters where the 
higher oastes live® Even to-day any attempt on their 
part to improve their living conditions is considered 
as a positive threat to the status-positions of the 
higher castes. How many of the higher oastes do not 
still believe that these hapless people deserve to be 
in such a condition? Any achievement on the part of 
the Scheduled Castes is still considered as of upstart 
nature, meant to be nipped in the bud* Especially 
where education, which Is meant to be so freely accessible 
to all, is administered under the auspices of a 
religious sect or group, education itself thereby be¬ 
comes, so to say, embalmed by a sense of superiority and 
exclusiveness* 

Under such conditions, even a small achievement 
in the field of education on the part of the Scheduled 
Castes must be considered as revolutionary. It is in 
the light of the peculiar conditions of the Indian 
society that the education of the Scheduled Castes 
becomes problematic, end even a small achievement in 
this regard is bound to be magnified out of all 
proportions® The situation that is under study is one 
that inheres in Indian society, but one which is not 
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positively antithetical to the educational advancement 
of the Scheduled Castes* One cannot believe that a 
eociety/oan be relentless in maintaining a definite 
posture. In any social phenomenon, the time faotor is 
important, in the sense of sooner or later* In this 
sense, the present study pertains to the contemporary 
conditions and it does not hope to foreclose similar 
investigations in future. 


Procedure and Methodology ; By the very nature of the 

study, there is a clear 
narrowing down of the field of inquiry, in the sense 
that it pertains to the educational problems of the 
Scheduled Castes, which constitute a section of the 
backward classes, further, the Scheduled Castes 
constitute not more than ten per cent of the total 
population in any community, and consequently, it was 
decided to cover all the Scheduled Caste families in 
the urban and the rural areas. 

The Scheduled Caste group is not homogeneous, 
but comprises of many sub-groups which take up relative 
positions of superiority and inferiority. If a sampling 
of Scheduled Caste families had been taken, it would 
have been difficult to understand the intricate 
hierarchical pattern existing among these groups. Since 




some sub-groups are more preponderant than others , it 
was considered necessary to cover all the families 
without resorting to any mode of sampling* 

So far as the urban area was concerned, all the 
Scheduled Oast© families within the Municipal limits 
of Dharwar town were covered and the total number of 
families so covered in Hharwar town was five hundred and 
forty seven* The details of the number of families 
in each of the sub-groups so covered is given below® 


TABLE*—1* 

PARTICULARS OP SCHEDULED CASTE FAMILIES 

( URBAN ) 


Castes 

No® of 
families 


Population 


”™MiXe* 

Female 

™l?oTa3r^ 

Samagar 

153 

560 

511 

1071 

Dhor 

46 

163 

146 

309 

Maohigar 

42 

116 

123 

239 

Chalawadi 

88 

218 

204 

422 

Madar 

199 

463 

473 

936 

Huluswar 

19 

57 

45 

102 

Dasar 

” 

- 

- 

«** 

Total 

547 

1577 

150 2 

3079 

* 
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For comparative purposes* Scheduled Caste families 
residing in three selected villages were taken* These 
villages are situated within a radial distance of 
5* 10 and 15 miles from Dharwar. This procedure was 
adopted to take into account any significant changes 
that may be noted in the educational condition of the 
Scheduled Castes as a result of proximity to* or remote¬ 
ness! from* an urban centre. Any such changes noted 
are recorded in relevant portions of the study. The 
number of Scheduled Caste families covered in each of 
those three villages is given below. 


TABLE— 2. 

PARTICULARS OF SCHEDULE!) CASTE FAMILIES 

( RURAL ) 


Village 

Distance 

from 

Dharwar 

No. of 
families 

Population 

Hebballi 

10 

75 

441 

Navslur 

4 

24 

129 

Uppinabetigeri 

14 

40 

260 


The family Schedule that was used to Interview 


the heads of families in the urban and the rural areas 
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touched upon the social and economic conditions of the 
families* as also on the extent of participation in edu¬ 
cation® She disposition towards education rooted in 
the family is of great consequence in its participation 

i 

.in education, and this was taken into account in framing 
a series of questions regarding the attitudes of the heads 
of the families towards different aspects of education. 

The family schedule was finalised after a pre-test* 

The study pertains to a class of people who are 
somewhat resentful of their low social position and also 
who are somewhat dissatisfied with the measures being 
taken by the government towards the amelioration of their 
backward condition. Consequently, any direct question 
that would offend their feelings had to be avoided, and 
in its place, an indirect approach had to be adopted 
touching upon some of the aspects of the problem. The 
investigators were instructed not to touch upon contro¬ 
versial topics and to limit their inquiries strictly 
to the existing conditions of the families* 

c, Unsophisticated people tend to become rather 

circumspect in answering questions about their group 
life. The primary identification of a Scheduled Caste 
family is with a narrow sub-group and these sub-groups 




show degrees of mutual avoidance, Every sub-group tries 
to feel that it is superior to all others, and this has 
led to a certain amount of mutual hostility among the 
several sub-groups, Shis is one more circumstance 
where great caution had to be observed in posing questions. 

It was found that a great deal of information 
could be gathered through informal conversation and 
through field observation. While specific!fcy and focus 
were not sacrificed in the framing of the interview 
schedule, the limitations of complete dependence on th© 
structured questions were realised, The investigators 
were asked to maintain a field diary to record all such 
information which might not be covered by the schedule. 

Since the regional language is spoken and under¬ 
stood by all of them no problems of communication and 
establishment of rapport came up. Consequently, th© 
i response was good, and wherever necessary, the help of 
local leaders was taken. 

There were only a few cases where the persons 
interviewed refused to co-operate on the ground that 
they would not consider themselves as Scheduled Castes. 
Their contention was that since their mother tongue was 
Marathi, they were Marathas rather than Scheduled Castes, 




Such cases had to he left out. This omission may not 
distort our findings* since they were very few* consti¬ 
tuting less than one per cent of all the Scheduled 
Caste families. 

The data for the urban end the rural areas are 
shown separately, and wherever necessary, both are 
shown together to facilitate easy comparison. 

The more enlightened members of the Scheduled 
Castes have a peculiars position among their caste-men. 
They can neither completely identify themselves with 
their caste members* nor can they completely dissociate 
themselves from them. They may often be the object of 
envy to others, and henoe their position as Scheduled 
Gastes is somewhat anomalous. By virtue of their 
position in the larger society, they are not the natural 
leaders of the Scheduled Gastes, though they might 
wield considerable influence among their caste-men. 

Such persons had to be approaohed with great tacfe^ 
without which they would have been rather reticent and 
resentful. 

In the interview,, the head of the family was 
invariably approached, and in most of the cases studied, 
he was the principal informant. But when investigators 




approached the head, the other members were curious to 
know what was happening, and they would cluster around* 
Sven the neighbours would cluster around, This may not 
be a very good situation for a personal interview, but 
once again, the taot of the investigator was put to 
test in seeing that unnecessary intrusion was kept to 
the minimum. It had one advantage in the sense that 
the respondent felt more at ease among his oastemen 
and also welcomed their assistance in answering 
questions, which he himself was not able to answer. It 
was further, a sort of a natural check on possible atte¬ 
mpts at misguiding the investigator. In fact, the best 
check on the information given by a respondent would 
be the testimony of the neighbours* 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE PIELD 

Dharwar s Dharwar is a centre of social and cultural 
activities of North Karnatak, It has had 
a long tradition as an educational centre, and even 
today, this tradition is maintained through the 
establishment of several types of educational institu¬ 
tions, It is an important station on the Poona- 




Bangalore Railway line, She National Highway linking 
Poona and Bangalore passes through it, 

The total area of Bharwar town including the 
' extensions and suburbs is fourteen square miles. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1961, Bharwar has a population 
of 77,235. 

Hindus, Muslims and Christians form the major 
religious groups comprising the local population. Hindus 
who constitute a majority can he classified into twenty 
important caste groups, each of which can again h© 
divided into a number of sub-castes. Brahmins and 
Lingayats assume a dominant position in diverse spheres 
of publlo life, giving them a distinct status in the 
community* 

The history of Bharwar town reveals that a number 
of small and independent settlements and villages which 
once existed have now become distinct localities of 
the town, These localities still maintain an identity 
of their own, not only in respect of caste composition, 
hut also in respect of several cultural characteristics, 
The social and cultural diversity one finds in the town 
can he traced to the confluence of diverse cultural 
patterns* 
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The important Scheduled Oaste groups residing in 
the town are the Samagaxs, Madars 9 Maohigars, Dhors and 
the Ohalwadi• The following table shows some of the 
principal Scheduled Oaste settlements in Dharwars 

TABLE—3® 

PRINCIPAL SCHEDULED CAST'S SETTLEMENTS IN DHARWAR 


S.No 

® 

Settlements 

No® of 
families 

1* 

(a) 

Holagerl Kaddi 

30 


(D) 

Saidapur Oni 

8 

2. 


Manikilla 

150 

C2 

Oa 

(a) 

Kille-Kondwad Oni 

100 


00 

Hebbalii Agasi 

15 

4® 

(a) 

ladar laddi 

200 


0>) 

Talrorar Oni 

34 


(c) 

Maohigar (Jalll 

10 



TOTAL 

547 


(Sources* Hubli*Hharw&r Municipal Corporation Records) 
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One of the important features of the settlement 
c ; pattern of the village communities in India is that 
the Scheduled Castes have their residence on the outer 
fringes. Not only the traditional notions of purity 
and pollution, hut also the mean occupations and 
unclean hahits practiced hy the Scheduled Castes explain 
the segregated conditions under which they live in the 
village communities. Another feature to he noted is 
that certain groups of Scheduled Oaste population tend 
to become localised in each of the rural communities. 
This is a fairly common feature of the village commu- 
nities in India. 

The same is true of the several rural settlements 
which are now within the territorial jurisdiction of 
hharwar town. Consequently, the Scheduled Caste areas 
are dotted all over the town, eaoh Scheduled Caste 
locality consisting of localised seotions of numerous 
Scheduled Caste groups. 

There are thirty-five primary schools in Dharwar. 
Primary education extends over a period of seven years 
comprising of standards I to VII, requiring a child to 
spend a total of seven years in the primary school. 

The thirty-five primary schools can he divided 




instruction. The following are the four 

categories si 

1) 

Kannada Primary Schools 

21 

2 ) 

Urdu Primary Schools 

9 

3) 

Marathi Primary Schools 

3 

4) 

English Primary Schhol 

1 

5) 

Hindi Primary School 
(Kannada Medium) 

Total 

1 


35 


Moat of the primary schools in Dharwar are 
managed by the Hubli-Dharwar Municipal Corporation, and 
a few are managed by private agencies. 

There are, in all, thirteen Secondary Schools 
in Dharwar. The secondary education extends over a 
period of six years comprising of standards V to X, 
requiring pupils to spend six years in the Secondary 
Schools, before appearing for the Secondary School 
leaving Certificate Examination. 

There are two types of Secondary Schools, those 
comprising standards V to X which are known as full- 
fledged Secondary Schools, and those which comprise 
only three standards from VIII to X, However, the 






Secondary Schools belonging to this category are very 
few in number (3), and all the others belong to the 
first category 

Most of the Secondary Schools in Dharwar are 
managed toy private instituitions* which, receive annual 
grant-in-aid from the state government. There is not 
a single Secondary School managed either toy the govern¬ 
ment or the Municipal Corporation* The A.It. Girld® 

High School which was run toy the government was taken 
over toy the Karnatak University in 1965 and is now known 
as the University Public School. 

Almost all the Secondary Schools in Dharwar are 
managed toy sectarian organisations, which are controlled 
by the principal religious groups in the locality* 

The discussion so far has "been about the social 
and educational features of the town. A description of 
the conditions in the villages selected for the study 
may now toe taken up. 

H&BBALLI s Hetotoalli is a large village about ten 
miles to the east of Dharwar, and five 
miles from Amargol Railway Station. It is situated 
on the bus route between Dharwar and Navalagund. The 




village is a fairly old one, The total area of the 
village is seven square miles• According to the 1961 
census* it has a population of six thousand two hundred 
and fourteen persona, The main source of livelihood 
of the population is agriculture which sustains nearly 
eighty-five per cent of the families, Even the 
remaining fifteen per cent of the families, though not 
actually engaged in the cultivation of land, depend on 
it for sustenance, 

The village population is largely Hindu, though 
there is a small number of Muslim families. The 
important oastea in the village are the Lingayat, 
Kurubar, Arer (Maratha) and the Brahmin, The dominant 
Gaste is Lingayat, whioh holds this position by virtue 
of the fact that the largest number of land-owning 
families belong to this caste. The Lingayats wield 
considerable influence over the other caste groups. 

The size of the Scheduled Caste population in 
the villages is four hundred and forty-one. There are 
five castes among them. The details about the number 
of households and population relating to each oaste is 
given belowi 
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PAHTICUIAH3 03? SCHEDULED GASHES IM HEBBAL1I 


Oaste 

KTo, of 
families 


Population 


Male 

female 

Total 

Samagar 

15 

50 

51 

101 

Dhor 

BBS 

at* 

«a» 

- 

Ghalawadi 

19 

65 

64 

129 

Madar 

8 

27 

18 

45 

Huluswar 

30 

76 

82 

168 

Dasar* 

3 

3 

5 

8 

TOTAL 

75 

221 

220 

441 


She Scheduled Caste settlements* which are locally 
known as the Holageri* Madargeri and Holeyar onl are 
situated on the outer fringes of the village* families 

belonging to the three different sub-oastes are clustered 

* 

together in three separate areas* 

Hhere are* in all* three primary schools and a 
Secondary School, Of the three primary schools t one is 




a Urdu School which admits both hoys and girls, The 
two other primary schools are Kannada Schools, one for 
hoys and another for girls. All the three primary 
schools are managed by the District School Board* But 
the Secondary School is managed by a private institution 
known as the Education Society,, Hebballi. 


IT A VALUE s Navalur is a ffcLrly large village which is 
situated at a distance of four miles to 
the South-East of Bharwar. It is situated on the 
National highway connecting Bangalore and Poona. It 
is a fairly old village. The village has had a long 
historical connection with the town of Dharwar. The 
total area of the village is 8.8 square miles. The 
size of population of the village according to the 
1961 census is three thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
one. The main source of livelihood is agriculture. 
There are good fruit orchards in the village, the 
fruits grown being gauva and mango. 

The village population is largely Hindu, with 
a few families of Muslims. The important caste groups 
among the Hindus of the village are the lingayat, 

Arer (Maratha) , Kurubar, Jain and the Brahmin. The 




dominant oaate is Lingayat,' which owns the major portion 
of the cultivated land in the village and which enjoys 
a high social and economic status® 

The sifse of the Scheduled Caste population of 
the village is one hundred and twenty-nine® There are 
six castes among them. The details about the number 
of families and the siae of population In each caste Is 
given below® 


TABLE — 5 

PARTICULARS OF SCHEDULED CASTES IE FAVALUR 


Castes 

Mo® of 
Families 


Population 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Samagar 

«*» 

Ms* 

- 

*** 

Dhor 

■Mi 


- 


Ghalawadi 

6 

12 

11 

23 

Madar 

18 

48 

58 

106 

Huluawsr 


- 

- 

- 

Dasar 

- 

- 

- 

w» 

TOTAL 

24 

60 

69 

129 






The Scheduled Gaste settlement is situated to 
the North of the village? remote from the main village 
settlement 8 A small stream running through the village 
separates the Scheduled Oaste houses from the main 
village« 

There are three primary schools in the village? 
two are Kannada schools and one is a Urdu school® these 
are oo—educational institutions* In addition to these 
three schools? there is a “Single-teacher school? 19 
where classes from I to IT are taught. The Urdu school 
is conducted in a room adjoining the Mosque in the 
village* All the four schools in the village are managed 
"by the Uiatrict Sohool Board, There is no Secondary 
School in the village. 

UPBINABETIUERI * Uppinabetigeri is a large village 

about fourteen miles to the North 
of Bharwar town. The bus route between Bharwar and 
Bailhongal passes through the village* The village is 
a fairly old one. The total area of the village is 
four square miles. According to the 1961 census it 
has a population of four thousand four hundred and 
twenty-eight persons. Agriculture is the main source 
of livelihood of the jnqp people. 




The village population is largely Hindu? with a 
few families of Muslims, She Lingayat f Kurubar , Arer 
(Maratha) and the Brahmin constitute the important castes 
in the village. She dominant caste among them is the 
Lingayat? whose members own a major portion of the land and 
also wield considerable authority in the village. 

She aisse of the Scheduled Caste population in 
TJppinabetigeri is two hundred and sixty, There axe five 
oastes among them. The following table gives details 
about the Scheduled Castes in the village, 

TABLE — 6 

PARTICULARS OF THE SCHEDULED CASTES Iff TJPPINABETIGERI 


Caste 

No. of 
Families 


Population 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Samugar 

2 

12 

7 

19 

Dhor 

8 

532 

21 

43 

Chalawadi 

*w 


- 

- 

Madar 

27 

93 

7 6 

169 

Huluswar 

3 

12 

17 

29 

Dasar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL 


139 

121 

PH 

■H 
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Uppinabetigeri consists of two localities, namely, 
Hanumankoppa, which is situated on the hanks of a stream, 
and Uppinabetigeri proper, which is a little farther 
away from the stream* There are two settlements of the 
Scheduled Gas fees. One settlement is to the east of 
Uppinabetigeri, the other settlement is situated on the 
eastern fringe of Hanumankoppa. It is a small settlement 
where only a few Madar families reside. The government 
hospital is situated near this Madar settlement. 

There are, in all, four schools in the village, 
three being primary schools and one being a secondary 
school* Of the three primary schools one is a Urdu 
school which admits both boys and girls. There are two 
Kannada Primary Schools, one for boys and another for 
girls. In all the primary schools, instruction is 
provided upto the TO standard. All the three primary 
schools are managed by the District School Board, The 
Secondary School which provides instruction for both 
boys and girls from VIII to X standard was started nine 
years ago by a private body known as the Vidya-Dan 
Samiti, Uppinabetigeri, 




CHAPTER 


TWO 

CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS 


Befox v e we take up for consideration the actual 
findings of our study, it is necessary to take account 
of the constitutional safeguards provided for the 
social and educational Betterment of the Scheduled 
Castes and the several measures taken By the State Govern-* 
raent By way of implementing these safeguards. Accordingly 
the present chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
nature of the safeguards provided in our constitution 
and to a discussion of the mode of implementation of 
these safeguards undertaken By the state government. 

The Constitution of India has made ample provi¬ 
sions for promoting the welfare of the weaker sections 
of the population so that they could take their right¬ 
ful place in the community. The framers of the Constitu¬ 
tional have taken care to provide certain special' 
Constitutional- -Safeguards for the welfare of the Back¬ 
ward Classes in general, and of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in particular. The safeguards were 
meant to protect them from severe social disabilities 
and to emphasise the fact that as citizens of the 




Republic, they were fully entitled to certain rights and 
privileges whioh the social and economic system had 
denied them in the past on the ground of Untouchability,, 
She practice of untouchability militates against the 
spirit of social justice and equality as embodied in 
the Constitution* 

The objective of these provisions embodied in 
the Constitution, is to secure an honoured place for the 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
society by eliminating all kinds of discriminations* 
Realisation of the cherished goals visualised by the 
framers of the Constitution under various Articles has 
not been easy, and the practloe of untouchability has 
not completely vanished, though, legally it stands 
abolished. Under the Untouchability Offences Act of 
1955, the practice of untouohabllity is made a 
cognisable offence. A person practising untouchability 
can be arrested without warrant and produced before a 
competent court of law. The offender can be punished 
with an imprisonment up to six months, or with a fine 
up to five hundred rupees, or both. It must be said 
that any change in the deep-rooted attitudes of a 
people is rather slow and this should be taken into 
account in realising the goal of social justice as 
provided for in the Indian Constitution. In the last 




resort, informed public opinion is the surest guarantee 
against the continuance of a condition which can be 
considered as a threat to the well-being of the back¬ 
ward sections of the society. 


Educational Policy { She progress of education in 

India after the achievement of 
independence* and especially during the period of 
planned development, has been significant, if not, 
remarkable. It is being increasingly recognised that 
national progress involves not only the improvement of 
material resources, but also a development of the human 
resources. With the advent of independence, attention 
has been drawn to the importance of developing human 
resouroes, particularly through investment in education. 
Eor, the spread of education is perhaps the most 
potent single weapon of overall development of our 
country. There seems to be a strong nucleus of opinion 
which favours not only an addition to the country’s 
tangible reproducible capital but also an appropriate 
human resource development through a sound educational 
system. As a result, education is now being viewed 
not merely in the oontext of cultural dissemination. 




but also in the context of overall national development 


One of the reasons that weighed against invest¬ 
ment in education in the past was that the benefit 
accruing from such investment did not lend itself for 
precise assessment, Education has a long gestation 
period. Results are not usually immediate. So long as 
this was not realised, a certain apathy existed towards 
educational requirements. But now, successful attempts 
have been made to work out the returns from expenditure 
on education. Even the lowest estimates show that the 
yields from expenditure on education are at least 
i,equal to, if not higher than, the yields from invest¬ 
ment in technological development. 

Planners in India have also recognised that 
investment in the field of education is not merely a 
*1 charitable under talcing but a rewarding investment 
* which ensures the future of our nation, Per, education 
is a multi-dimensional process, serving at the seme 
time, social, political i economic and cultural ends. 
Therefore,sustained efforts are being made to improve 
the standard of education in India through adquate 
financial allotments. 
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Education however can play an important role in 
national development only when the available eduoational 
opportunities are uniformly taken advantage of by all 
the sections of the population. Participation in 
education by all the sections of society, irrespective 
of caste, creed or sex, depends, among other factors, 
on the presence of free communication among the diverse 
groups which makes possible the inculcation of values 
and ideas favourable to such participation. Without 
the permeation of these values and ideas, adequate motion 
towards eduoational advancement will be lacking- 

Education is an important means of minimising 
gross social and economic distinctions in society and 
this has an immediate relevance to the Scheduled Castes. 
Ho condition could be more prejudicial to the growth 
of national unity than that whloh perpetuates wide 
social A disparities. Consequently, any measure that 
is specifically aimed at providing adequate educational 
opportunities to the Scheduled Castes may be deemed as 
a positive step towards national well-being. 

Poverty and general social and economic back¬ 
wardness have their roots in educational backwardness, 
and any programme of social and economic betterment of 
the baokwsrd sections is not complete unless due 




emphasis is placed on educational advancement* 

The State is deeply involved in the problems of 
the backward sections, including the Scheduled Castes, 
and any measure that is taken by the State in the 
direction of providing a remedy to these problems must 
be an important aspect of state policy* 

The involvement of the State in the welfare and 
educational progress of the Scheduled Castes is observed 
not only in the way public funds are alloted for the 
purpose, but also in the way in which the measures taken 
constitute an integral part of planned national develop¬ 
ment® 


During the first Five-Year Flan, out of a plan 
outlay of its * 26,91 crores earmarked for the welfare of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Hs, 8.94 
crores were spent on education* As compared to this, 
during the second Five-Year Plan period, a sum of Hs* 
20.5 crores was spent on the educational advancement of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, with an 
overall expenditure of Hs. 70,66 crores towards their 
general welfare. These figures do not include the 
amount spent by the States for the promotion of educa¬ 
tion among the backward classes* An allocation of 




He* 34.14 orores was made in the third Hive-Year Plan 
for the educational advancement of the Scheduled Oastee 
and Scheduled bribes, 

figures from the 1961 census reports may be 
cited to indicate the progress achieved during a decade 
of planned development. As against the general literacy 
rate of PA per cent, the literacy rate for the 
Scheduled Castes was 10 ,27 per cent, The distinction 
between a literate and a non-literate is rather vague 
and taking this into consideration, a rate of 10,27 per 
cent for the Scheduled Caste may not be accepted with 
a high sense of optimism. However, we may accept it 
as a beginning of a process, a trend rather than an 
achievement. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for the year 
1963*64 states that the educational progress of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has been con¬ 
siderable since independence. It further states that 
an increasing number of scholarships and stipends have 
been awarded to the students belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes year after year. 




The report provides information about the enrol¬ 
ment of students belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes for the year 1960-61 and 1961-6?. The 
particulars of enrolment for each of these two years are 
given belowi 


TABLE — 7 

ENROLMENT ON STUDENTS BELONGING- TO SCHEDULED CASTES 


Category 

General 

Education 

Professional 

Education 

Percentage of 
increase 


1960-61 1961-62 

1960-61 1961-6? 

General 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Profe¬ 

ssional 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Scheduled 

Castes 

44,42,538 47,78,165 

2,68,340 3,35,371 

7.55 

2,4,98 


SOURCES- Reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 


The figures show that as between 1960-61 and 
1961-62, there is an improvement in enrolment both in 
the field of general education as well as in the field 



of professional education. 


Expenditure On Education : An allocation of Rs, 3467.22 

lakhs was made under the 
head, "Backward Classes" in the third Five-Tear Plan, 
(including State and Central sectors) for the educational 
advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled ‘tribes. 
The separate allocations for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Uribes were its. 1956*23 lakhs and Rs. 1510.99 
lakhs respectively, The details of expenditure incurred 
in the .first three years^ of the third Five-Year Plan 
for the educational advancement of the Scheduled Castes 
are given below* 


TABLE — 8 

EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION OF THE SCHEDULED CASTES 

(Rs. in Lakhs) 


Category 

Third 

Plan 

Outlay 

Expenditure incurred 




1961—62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Total 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Central 

Sector 

380.00 

75,11 

118,67 

156,61 

350.39 


State 

Sector 

1576.23 

231,00 

295.69 

277.93 

804.62 


Total 

1956.23 

306.11 

414.36 

434.54 

1155.01 


SOURCES Reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes* 
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She responsibility of the States for promoting 
education among the Scheduled Castes is clearly 
recognised in the respective allocations made under the 
Central and the State Sectors, But in terms of the 
actual expenditure incurred during the first three 
years of the third Five-Year Plan, the performance of 
the States is not quite impressive. 

One of the important measures taken by the 
State Governments to encourage the Scheduled Caste 
students in various stages of education is to exempt 
them from payment of tuition fees. Almost all the States 
have exempted the Scheduled Caste students studying 
in government schools from payment of tuition fees. 

This facility is given in the primary as well as the 
secondary schools, The only exception in this regard 
is West Bengal, where exemption from payment of tuition 
fees at the Secondary Schools is allowed to the most 
educationally backward sections among the Scheduled 
Castes,^ 

This facility is also given in aided schools 
in some of the States, The XII Report of the Commissioner 


1* XII Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Oastss 
and Scheduled Tribes, Fart I, P. 54, 
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for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes recommends 
that "such of the State Governments and Union 'territory 
Administrations as do not exempt students "belonging to 
these communities, studying in aided sohools, from 
payment of tuition fees, should afford these facilities 
to them, also. ,,S 

The pre-matrio stage is important for the 
promotion of education among the Scheduled Castes and 
unless adequate facilities are provided in all the 
States by way of adequate number of scholarships* hostel 
facilities and book grants at the pre-matria level, 
the performance of the Scheduled Caste students in 
the post-*matric stage will be severely handicapped^ A 
sound pre»matric education will encourage the Scheduled 
Caste students to take up technical and professional 
courses in the post-matric stage. 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is made 
to give a brief discussion of the various educational 
facilities made available to the Scheduled Castes in 
Mysore State ever since its inception. 

The new Mysore State was formed in the year 
1956 when the Indian States were reorganised on the 


2. Ibid, P. 55. 
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basis of the formula evolved by the States Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission* After the reorganisation® as many 
as ten districts were added to the old Mysore State 
bringing the total number of districts to nineteen® 

The newly added districts formed parts of the former 
Bombay and Madras provinces, and the Hyderabad State® 

The new Mysore State extends over an area of 74,210 
square miles® 

According to the 1961 Census the total popula¬ 
tion of Mysore State was 23,586,772® The Scheduled 
Castes accounted for 3,117,232 members, constituting 
about 13 per cent of the total population of the state® 
The distribution of Scheduled Caste population is not 
uniform throughout the state® The percentage of Sche¬ 
duled Caste population varies from district to district 
and the district-wise distribution of Scheduled Caste 
population, indicated as percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion of the district is given belowi 




TABLE 


9 


DISTRICT-WISE DISTRIBUTION OP SCHEDULED CASTE POPULATION 


Distriot 

Total 

Population 

Scheduled Caste 
Population 

Numb er P er c ent age 

Bangalore 

2,504,462 

410,674 

16 

Tumkiu? 

1,367,402 

232,684 

17 

Chitradurga 

1,094,284 

203,848 

18 

Kolar 

1,290,144 

319,012 

24 

Bellary 

915,261 

124,492 

13 

Mysore 

1,671,399 

292,476 

17 

South Kanara 

1,563,837 

77,364 

4 

Coorg 

322,829 

30,610 

9 

Hassan 

895,847 

144,902 

16 

Shimoga 

1,017,368 

145,439 

14 

Chiokmagalur 

597,305 

98,968 

16 

Mandya 

899,210 

116,178 

12 

Bel gaum 

1,983,811 

173,399 

8 

Bijapur 

1,660,178 

163,472 

9 

North Kanora 

689,549 

31,525 

4 

Dharwar 

1,950,362 

109,354 

5 

Quito arga 

1,399,457 

217,878 

15 

Bidar 

663,172 

100,878 

15 

Ralohur 

1,100,895 

114,079 

9 


SOURCE;-* Census of Indias 1961, Pinal Population 
Totals, Union Primary Census Abstracts* 
III, 1962, P. 36. 



It will "be noted from the above table that 
Scheduled Caste members are not evenly spread in all 
the 19 districts of the State, fhere is a wide range 
of variation (4 to 24 per cent) in the Scheduled Oaste 
population of the districts, The district of Kolar 
where there / are 319,012 Soheduled Gaste members, 
constituting 24 per cent of the total population of the 
district, tops the list. On the other hand, in the 
districts of lorth Kanara and South Kanara, the Scheduled 
Oaste members constitute only 4 per cent, 

fhe educational opportunities that may be 
provided in each of the distriots axe not only related 
to the else of the Scheduled Caste population, but also 
to the age and the sex composition. Account may also 
have to b© taken of the rural and urban residence 
of Soheduled Oaste members, A large number of Soheduled 
Castes live in the rural areas, A total of 83,6 per 
cent of the Soheduled Gastes live in tile rural areas 
and only 16*4 per oent live in the urban areas, Thus 
a large majority of the Soheduled Castes in the Mysore 
State are unaffected by industrialisation and urbanisa¬ 
tion. 


In Khar war distriot where field data for the 
present study was collected, the Soheduled Castes account 




for only 5 per cent of the total population of the 

district. This figure is very much below the percentage 

of Scheduled Caste population in the entire State (13). 

Some of the principal Scheduled Caste groups found in 

Bharwar district ares Ager, Asadaru, Chamagar, Haralayya, 

Machigar, Madlg, Samagar, Bhangi, Chalwadi ^Chenna Baser , 

3 

Dhor, Huluswar and Holay a, 

Bven as the distribution of Scheduled Caste 
population is not uniform throughout the new Mysore 
State, the social and economic conditions of the 
Scheduled Castes vary from district to district and 
also from group to group within a district. Therefore, 
the responsibility lies with the State Government to 
ascertain the diverse social, educational and economic 
needs of the diverse Scheduled Caste groups in each of 
the districts of the Mysore State, and evolve appropriate 
programmes for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Scheduled Caste members. 


3® This list and most of the other data referred to in 
this chapter are taken from "The Welfare of Scheduled 
Oastes in Mysore State (1961), M The Department of 
Planning, Housing and Social Vi ©if are, Government 
of Mysore, Bangalore, and "The Administrative Report 
of the Welfare of Backward Classes in Mysore State 
for the year 1964-65" (Unpublished). 




The foremost concern of the State Government 
has been to take necessary steps to ameliorate the social 
and economic conditions of all the backward classes, 
including the Scheduled Castes, and one of the important 
measures of welfare of the backward classes has been the 
providing of adequate educational opportunities to these 
groups• 


For purposes of implementing the various Flan 
and non-Plan schemes, the Director of Social Welfare 
in Mysore is responsible. At the district level, the 
Deputy Commissioners are responsible for the implementa¬ 
tion of welfare schemes and the District Welfare 
Officers, who are departmental officers, assist the 
Deputy Commissioners as executive assistants. At the 
taluk level, the Social Welfare Inspectors assist in 
the task of implementing the welfare programmes as per 
the decisions of the Taluk Development Boards, 

As in most of the other States, the educational 
condition of the Scheduled Castes in Mysore State is 
much lower than that of the general population, 
literacy among the Scheduled Castes doesnot compare 
favourably with that of the other caste groups as seen 


from the table belowi 




TABLE — 10 
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LITERACY Iff MYSORE STATE I960 


Caste 

Percent¬ 

age 

Caste 

Percent- 

Brahmin 

93.8 

Kunchatiga 

17.3 

Valshya 

?0.7 

Vokicaliga 

13.3 

Christian 

65.9 

Idiga 

10.9 

J aln 

47.9 

Kuruba 

8.2 

Bars! 

47.H 

Beda 

7.3 

Muslim 

37. g 

Scheduled aastes 

4.6 

Lingayat 

29.8 

Scheduled Tribe 

0.2 

Banajiga 

29.6 




The State average for literacy in I960 work© 
out to about HO per oent. 

In view of the extremely low percentage of 
literacy among the Scheduled Castes* it has been the 
constant endeavour of the State Government to take 
positive steps to improve their educational condition. 

It may be observed that the level of literacy prevailing 
among a group of people does not necessarily represent 
the actual level of response to, or the actual extent 




of participation in, education, (Therefore, complete 
reliance cannot be placed on the literacy figures* 

Before considering the educational condition of 
the Scheduled Gaates in any part of the State, it may 
he appropriate to take account of the several measures 
undertaken by the State Government in respect of improv¬ 
ing the educational condition of the Scheduled Castes, 


Pre-Primary Stage t Considering the educational needs 

of the Scheduled Caste children 
before they attained the school-going age, the Govern- 

r 

ment of Mysore introduced a scheme for the establishment 
of nursery oentrea where children below five years of 
age could be taken care of by trained personnel. By 
the end of the Second Jivc-Yearl Plan, there were one 
hundred and sixty-five such centres in the state, catering 
to the needs of seven thousand and five tat hundred 
children. These centres enable the children to culti¬ 
vate useful habits and make them familiar with the school 
environment. Food and milk are given to the children 
in these centres# 




Pr8-Matr j_o Stage i The pre-matrio stage represents 

an important phase in the educa¬ 
tional advancement of the Scheduled Castes. There are 
several factors which explain the oontinuanoe or with¬ 
drawal from school} and as the total number of years 
spent at school by the Scheduled Caste pupils increases} 
one can infer that the impediments in the way of the edu¬ 
cational progress of the Scheduled Castes are gradually 
being removed. The following table gives details regard¬ 
ing the number of Scheduled Caste students in Mysore in 
various stages of pre-matrio education during 1956-5? 
and 1957-58. 


TABLE — 11 

SCHEDULE]) CASTE STUDENTS IN VARIOUS STAGES OF PRB-MATRI0 
EDUCATION, 1956-57 and 1957-58 


Standard 


1956-57 



1957-58 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

% 

NURSERY 

238 

213 

451 

306 

280 

586 

PRIMARY 

Basic 

3,606 

1,420 

5,026 

6,887 

2,646 

9,533 

Non-Basic 

87,425 

36,504 

23,929 

80,337 

36,174 

1,16,511 


(Continued) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Basic 

8,431 

2,3?7 

10,758 

8,996 

3,198 

IS,194 

Non-Basio 

8,888 

1, 505 

10,393 

3,481 

1,178 

9,659 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Basic 

15 

- 

15 

8 

- 

8 

Ion-Basic 

8,154 

2,213 

10,367 

8,31? 

2,438 

10,750 


The Union Government and the State Government 
share the responsibility of providing adequate educa¬ 
tional facilities to the Scheduled Castea in Mysore State, 
Some sohemes of educational advancement lihe the on© 
providing for the award of post-matric scholarships are 
sponsored by the Union Government while certain other 
sohemea are aided by it. 

The State Government provides for the award of 
lumpsum scholarships to students in pre-matrio stage of 
education and the actual scholarship amount that is 
awarded varies from one region to another, and in each 
region the scholarship amount varies from one stage of 
pre-matrio education to another. Normally, the scholar¬ 
ship amount is less in the lower standards and more in 
the higher standards. 





These lumpsum scholarships are usually paid for 
the entire academic year. These scholarships are paid 
to the Scheduled Oaste students to encourage the parents 
who are usually poor, to send their children to school. 

In certain regions, in addition to the scholarship 
amount, hooks and stationery are supplied to the 
Scheduled Oaste students, or in its place, a specific 
amount is awarded as hook grant to cover the expenditure 
on hooks. 

Hostel facilities are provided to the Scheduled 
Oaste students both in government hostels and in aided 
institutions. Prior to states reorganisation there 
were twelve government hostels and seventy-six aided 
hostels meant for Scheduled Castes. In the integrated 
areas there were eight government hostels and thirty- 
four aided hostels. 

The number of government and aided hostels has 
increased since 1956. In the course of five years from 
1956 to 1961, the Director of Social Welfare in Mysore 
sanctioned one hundred and sixty-seven new hostels for 
the Scheduled Caste students, eighty-six being looated 
in the ex-Mysore State, and the rest in the integrated 
areas. Besides these government hostels, seventy-six 




private hostels received grants from the government. 

Besides the facilities provided by the govern¬ 
ment and aided hostels, a number of residential schools 
are established, where the Scheduled Caste boys aged 
five to nine stay in boarding homes attached to the 
schools® The boys in these sohools are provided with 
boohs, slates, dress and other requisites* 

Both at the primary and secondary stage of educa¬ 
tion, the Scheduled Caste pupils are exempted from 
payment of tuition fees. 

As between the second Five-Year Plan and the third 
Five-Year Plan in Mysore State, there was a shift in 
emphasis from other welfare measures to education so far 
as the distribution of funds meant for the welfare of 
the Scheduled Castes was concerned. In the Second Plan, 
under education, an allotment of twenty four per cent of 
the funds alloted for the welfare of the Scheduled Castes 
was made, while in the third Five-Year Plan, the allot¬ 
ment under eduoation was fifty per cent. Allotment of 
funds under ^economic uplift" also shows an increase 
from sixteen per cent to thirty-three per cent as between 
the Second Plan and Third Plan. This shows that in the 
third Five-Year Plan, the education of the Scheduled 
dastes was given priority over other welfare measures* 




CHAPTER. — THREE 


SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 


Participation, in education can be explained with 
reference to subjective and. objective categories, the 
subjective categories pertaining to the attitudes and 
dispositions towards education, and the objective 
categories pertaining to actual enrolment and continuance 
at school® While the attitudes and dispositions towards 
education cannot be properly gauged, the enrolment 
and continuance at school can be represented with con¬ 
siderable precision. Even here, absolute precision may 
not be possible in view of the faot that there is 
always a discrepancy between the number of students who 
are enrolled and the number of ± students who are in 
attendance. It is often presumed that those who are 
enrolled are in actual attendance, which presumption is 
not always true. Consequently, there is considerable 
difficulty in obtaining reliable figures regarding 
students actually in attendance at school. The only 
reliable information that one gets is about the number 
of students who are enrolled at school. However, it 
was possible for us to obtain the number of school 




withdrawees in different stages of school education® 
which, represents the number of students who disconti¬ 
nued education for various reasons# 

Information regarding enrolment and withdrawal 
from school was obtained through the school records® 
while information regarding the attitudes and dis¬ 
position towards education was obtained from the eldest 
male members of the Scheduled Cast© families# Parti¬ 
cipation in school by the Scheduled Caste children is 
a matter decided by the elders in the family and there¬ 
fore to loch for oausea of participation or non-parti¬ 
cipation in school® one has to shift one’s attention 
to the dispositions and attitudes towards education 
rooted in the Scheduled Caste family# Even continuance 
at school or withdrawal from it at any stage is decided 
within the frameworh of the family situation# 

Enrol me nt and continuance at school as an index 
of school participation is governed by other factors 
as well# Family residence is one such factor which has 
some importance# A Scheduled Caste family in an urban 
setting may find an easier justification for sending 
the m children to school than a Scheduled Caste family 
in the village# The problem of breadwinning for the 




urban Scheduled Oaste family may not be so acute as to 
prefer gainful employment rather than education for the 
children. Moreover, in the city, the Scheduled Oaste 
V children who are at school can easily dissociate them¬ 
selves from the setting of the family to participate 
more effectively in education than is possible in case 
of Scheduled Caste children in the villages, i'he 
Scheduled Oaste ohild in the village cannot dissociate 
itself easily from the disadvantageous position of the 
Scheduled Oaste family and within the intimate rela¬ 
tions of the village, it may not be possible m to keep 
the family and school apart, for the Scheduled Oaste 
child in the village, education cannot be an independent 
pursuit without reference to the family context. 

All those schools in which standards from X to 
VII are taught are considered as primary schools. 
Normally, a student spends seven years between the 
ages six to fourteen in the primary schools. After 
passing the VII standard, which is known as the Mulki 
Examination conducted by a general examination board, 
a student qualifies himself for admission to the VIII 
standard in the Secondary Schools. Some students ;Join 
the V standard in the high schools after completing the 
IV standard in the primary schools. 50he main reason 




JCor this is given aa the desire to learn the English 
language, though English is also taught in the primary 
schools for the V, VI and VII standards, the general 
belief is that the Ehglish taught at the secondary 
schools is better than the English taught in the primary 
schools. Therefore, the general trend is to send 
children to high schools soon after the completion 
of the XV standard in the primary schools. 

The secondary stage actually commences with the 
VIII standard and continues up bo the X standard, the 

■\Kr €- £- 

students generally remaining for four & years between 

S e.vje.vvlo. 0 -'"' 

the ages fifteen to e-i-ght-sen. The secondary stage of 
education is said to be completed when the student 
passes the Secondary School Leaving certificate Examina¬ 
tion and qualifies himself for the University course. 

Urban Enrolment (Primary) t There are, in all, 

thirty-five primary 

schools in Kharwar city. These schools can be divided 
into three broad categories. In the first category 
can be included those primary schools where the 
standards from X to IV are taught. The second category 
consists of those schools, where the standards from 
I to VII are taught and the third category consists of 




those schools where the standards from V to YIX are 
taught. Out of a total of thirty-five schools classi¬ 
fied as primary, there are eighteen schools in the 
first category, thirteen schools in the second category 
and only three schools in the third category. 

On the "basis of the type of management, the 
primary schools a an again be classified into three 
broad categories, namely the primary schools managed 
"by the Hubli-Dharwar Municipal Corporation, primary 
schools menaged by the private bodies and organisations 
and lastly, the primary schools managed by the State 
Government, Out of a total of thirty-five primary 
schools, twenty seven primary schools are managed by 
the Hubli-Dharwar Corporation, seven primary schools 
are managed by various private Institutions and there 
is only one government primary schools. 

Again, on the basis of medium of instruction, 
the primary schools can be classified into five 
categories namely, (l) Kannada Primary Schools which 
are twenty in number? (P) Marathi Primary Schools which 
are three in number? (3) Urdu Primary Schools which are 
nine in number? (4) One English Primary School and (5) 
One Hindi Primary School (In this school, the medium of 
instruction is however, not Hindi, but Kannada), 
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Pupils studying in the schools are classi- 
fled into four broad groups, depending upon the 
general level of social and economic advancement 
reached by the different caste groups. Such a classi¬ 
fication is made with the purpose of giving appropriate 
safeguards to classes which are more disadvantaged 
than others, fhe classification is done hy the 
government of Mysore for purposes of defining the 
socially and educationally backward classes in terms 
of article IS (4) of the India Constitution, Phe 
four groups are s 

1 @ Advanced Classes* 

2 t Backward Classes, 

3, Scheduled Castes. 

4, Scheduled Pribes. 
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SOURCE;- School Records. 






The enrolment for 1964-65 reveals some interest- 
ing faqts. Out of a total of 461 Scheduled Casbe 
students attending primary schools in Uharwar, 567, 
constituting nearly 80 per cent* are studying in the 
Kannada and Marathi Primary Schools run by the Municipal 
Corporation*^ whereas only 44 pupils constituting 
9 per cent* are attending primary schools managed by 
private bodies* Xn other words, the number of Scheduled 
Caste students attending the primary schools managed 
by the Municipal Corporation is eight times the number 
of Scheduled Caste students attending the primary 
schools managed by private bodies. She average enrol¬ 
ment of Scheduled Caste pupils in primary schools 
run by the Municipal Corporation works out to 29 per 
school, whereas it is X 6 for schools managed by 
private bodies* This position continued to be the same 
in 1965-1966* 2?or, out of a total of 501 Scheduled 

Caste pupils attending primary schools in Eharwar in 
that year, 387, constituting nearly 77 per cent were 
in Municipal Schools, whereas hardly 39, constituting 


1, Ehe total number of primary schools run by the 
Municipal Corporation is 27 , of which 9 are Urdu 
primary schools, in which the Scheduled Caste students 
cannot enrol© themselves. 
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7 per cent, were in private schools. In other words, 
the number of Scheduled Oaste pupils attending Municipal 
Schools was nine times the number of Scheduled Oaste 
students attending private sohools, Ihe average enrol¬ 
ment of Scheduled Oaste pupils in Municipal and private 
schools in 1965-1966 was 21 and 5 respectively* as against 
20 and 6 in the previous year. 

Even among the Municipal primary schools which 
have the largest number of Scheduled Oaste children on 
their rolls* we find that such of the schools which are 
located very near to Scheduled Oaste colonies have a 
preponderant number of pupils on their rolls than other 
sohools which are somewhat remote from the Scheduled 
Oaste quarters. Mention may he made of two such 
schools which are close to Scheduled Oaste quarters in 

localities like Mochigalli and Old faluka && Office, 

1 

In these schools, the enrolment of Scheduled Oaste pupils 
is 29 2 and 295 respectively, At the commencement of the 
academic term each year the school teachers visit the 
Scheduled Oaste families in nearby localities and enroll 
the children of school-going age, further, Scheduled 
Oaste pupils who are generally drawn from poorer fami¬ 
lies welcome such schemes like provision of mid—day meals* 
which are working satisfactorily in the Municipal sohools. 




In contrast, the number of Scheduled Caste 
students attending primary schools managed by private 
'{ bodies is small. This may not be without valid 
1 reasons. 


As noted earlier, private schools are fewer in 
number, They are run by seotarlan bodies, which may? 
view the admission of Scheduled Caste children with 
varying degrees of disfavour. Out of a total of eight 
private schools, four are managed by Christian organi¬ 
sations. The Basel Mission Congregation Kannada Primary 
School and the Basel Mission Marathi Primary School 
are managed by the Basel Mission Education Society. 

The Presentation Convent School in Saldapur and the 
St. Joseph’s School near the Jubilee Circle are managed 
by the Bethany Education Society and the Catholic 
Diocese, Belgaiun, These Christian organisations are 
missionary, and they take up the cause of education 
in that spirit. These schools have on their enrolment 
pupils belonging to non-Ohristian denominations. Two 
other private sohoola, the Parshwanath Hindi School 
and the K.E. Board’s Kannada School, are managed by 
Brahmin organisations. These sectarian bodies though 
interested in the promotion of education among their 
own members, admission is thrown open to all castes. 




Regarding the location of theae schools* the 
Basel Mission Marathi Primary School (as also the 
practicing Kannada Primary School attached to the Basel 
Mission Teachers draining College for men) is located 
in the Basel Mission Higher Secondary School buildings* 
3ust a short distance away from Mission compound where 
most of the protestant Christians live# The Basel 
Mission Congregation Primary School is situated in the 
heart of the Mission compound. Similarly* the two 
primary schools managed by the Catholic institutions 
are situated near localities (Saidapur and near Jubilee 
Circle) where most of the Catholics live. This is 
also largely true of the primary schools managed by the 
Brahmin organisations. The K.B. Board’s Kannada Primary 
School is located in the K.B. Board’s High School 
buildings situated in the Malamaddi area where a number 
of Brahmin settlements axe found. The Parshwanath Hindi 
Primary School is situated near the Baxminarayana Temple* 
around which several Brahmin families live. 

These private schools are considered as well- 
managed institutions, and normally* the expenses of 
education in such schools are more than in the case of 
Municipal Schools. This is one of the factors Which 
explain why these schools have very few Scheduled Caste 




pupils on their rolls. 


An analysis of the enrolment figures in the 
private institutions is relevant here. During the 
year 1964-1965, there were 348 pupils studying in the 
two primary schools run by the Brahmin institutions, 
namely the Parshwanath Hindi Primary School and the 
K.S* Board's Kannada Primary School. But, out of them, 
there was not a single Scheduled Caste pupil® Similarly 
in the year 1965-1966, there were 378 pupils studying 
in these schools, but there was, again, not a single 
Scheduled Caste pupil among them* Phis was also true 
of the St. Joseph's school managed by the Catholics. 
There were 460 and 441 students studying in this school 
during the years 1964-1965 and 1965—1966 respectively® 
But there was not a single Scheduled Caste student 
among them® 

The position was somewhat better in regard to 
other private schools, Por, out of a total of 78? 
pupils studying in the other three primary schools 
managed by private organisations, during 1964—l96o, 
there were 55 Scheduled Caste students, and out of an 
identical number of students (78?) in the year 1965-66, 
the number of Scheduled Caste students was 39* 




1 ’lie possible explanations for the differential 
pattern of enrolment as between the Municipal School 0 
and the private schools may be many. But it may he 
necessary to examine the question taking some of -the 
known aspects into consideration. 

It is a common knowledge that the teachers i* 1 
the schools are source of encouragement to pupils who 
are drawn to them within the nexus of a personal rela¬ 
tionship, Parents would like to send their children to 
such schools whore teachers are known to them, ©a that 
they are sure the children would be taken care of 
properly and would be benefited by the personal ab bon 
of the teacher, l’his triangular relationship linking 

parent, teacher and the pupil is significant in 

w V 

ing distarinct enrolment patterns. It has been observe^ 
that the number of pupils with a specific cast© back¬ 
ground at bending a school depends on the cast© 
background of the sohool teachers. If they are 3 ±nill' ,r » 
the number of pupils enrolled will be more and if Sh«.7 
are dissimilar, a decline in number is noted, 

Ihere are no Scheduled Caste teachers amon- tho 
317 teachers working in private institutions, Tlri:j i ir. 

2, Halabar and Madans ,( Oaste and Educational Institu¬ 
tions in Mysore State* - Unpublished JT. O, E„ u, T. 

Report (1966) PP* 9l»95, 




can "be substantiated from data regarding the teachers 
employed in these private primary schools. Out of a 
total of 10 teachers working in the two primary schools 
managed by the Basel Mission Institution there are as 
many as 8 Christian teachers, Similarly, all the 14 
teachers working in the St. Joseph’s school are Christinas* 
In the Presentation primary school there are 9 Christian 
teachers out of a total of 12. And out of 9 teachers 
working in the two primary schools run hy the Brahmins 
there are as many as 5 Brahmins. This predominance of 
teachers belonging to a particular caste or religion in 
a particular school acts as an encouragement to pupils 
with a specific cultural background. 

Though primary education is free in Mysore 
State, the private primary schools have the general 
practice of collecting fees in various forms such as 
library fees, sport fees, etc. This acts as a 
disincentive fox the poor students to enter these 
, schools, for they can not afford to pay these fees. 

Certain classes of pupils of poor family background 
are patronised by the private schools in the form of 
exemption of fees, but, the Scheduled Caste pupils, who 
may also be of poor family background have to depend 
on assistance from the government. 




In view of some of the praotices noted above* 
it is rather difficult for Scheduled Caste pupils to 
be on the rolls of private schools, without experienc¬ 
ing considerable privations. 

location of the school is again an important 
faotor in attracting the pupile to schools. This is 
especially true of the primary schools. Parents are 
likely to send their children to schools only if they 
are nearby so that it does not necessitate walking long 
distances. But as was noted earlier, all the private 
primary schools are located in areas, from whose 
residents they expect the maximum patronage. Therefore, 
the parents of the Scheduled Caste children are 
reluctant to send their children to these schools which 
are far way from their houses. 

Prom discussions with the Scheduled Caste 
parents, it was learnt that the Scheduled Caste children 
• do not attend private primary schools in large numbers 
'because they are refused admission to these schools. 
Admission to the Scheduled Caste students, it seems, 
may be denied on various grounds. In the absence of any 
government order to reserve some specific number of 
seats for Scheduled Caste students even in the private 




primary schools? refusal of admission to these students 
is easy and is resorted to quite frequently by the 
managing bodies. 

Another reason often gLven by the Scheduled 
Caste parents for not sending their children to private 
schools was that the treatment meted out to their 
children in the private primary schools may'ibe some™ 

— — j* 

what discriminatory. $hen enquiries were made regarding 
these complaints in the sohoola concerned* this was 
strongly denied. However} the fact that the higher 
caste parents are reluctant to send their children to 
those schools where a large number of Scheduled Caste 
students are studying is evident from a perusal of 
enrolment registers of these schools* for instance} 
the Municipal School Ho. 7 for B 0 y s ^ <H r i s is 
situated in loohigalli* Out of a total of 456 and 469 
students studying in this school during 1964-65 and 
1965-66 respectively} there were as many as ?39 and 
239 Scheduled Caste students and the rest were from the 
Backward Classes* There was not a single student 
belonging to an Advanced Claes, Phis i s also true 
of other Municipal Primary Schools where large number 
of Scheduled Caste students are studying. 




2b,e can »r ary is also true, in Municipal schools 
where the attendance of students belonging to Advanced 
and other Backward Classes is large, the Scheduled 
Caste pupils are discouraged from attending such 
schools. This is especially true of the primary 
schools for girls| for instance, in Municipal Kannada 
Girls 4 School Ho, 10, out of a total of 435, and 
4?0 girls in the years 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively, 
there were as many aa 155 girls belonging to the 
Advanced Glass and P8Q belonging to the Backward 
Classes, but not a single Scheduled Caste girl in the 
year 1964-65, The same position almost repeated itself 
in 1965-66, when the respective numbers were 147 and 
£73, for Advanced and Backward Glasses, while no 
Scheduled Caste girl was on the rolls, 

Medium of instruction in school is another 
important factor that is related to enrolment. It 
will be observed from table 13 that the number of 
Scheduled Caste students attending the Marathi 
Primary Schools is negligible, hardly 10 pupils 
attending suoh schools, The main reason for this 
is that the language spoken at home by a majority 
of Scheduled Castes in Dharwar is Kannada (only the 
Huluswars speak Marathi at home,) Therefore, it 




is natural that the parents should wish to send their 
children to Kannada primary schools rather than, to 
Marathi schools. 

It may be noted that there are no Scheduled 
Caste pupils in the English and Urdu-Primary Schools, 
The Urdu primary schools are meant for those whose 
mother-tongue is Urdu* and since none of the Scheduled 
Caste members apeak Urdu at home, it is to be expected 
that no Scheduled Caste child attends such schools. 

But this can not he said of the English medium schools. 
Ear, it will he observed from table 13 that pupil© 
belonging to all castes except the Scheduled Castes 
attend these schools, The financial involvements and 
other privations resulting from sending children to 
such schools, prevent the Scheduled Caste parents from 
seeking admission fox their children in these schools. 
Moreover, the Scheduled Caste parents, who are them¬ 
selves mostly illiterate or semi-literate, and who are 
totally ignorant of the English language, do not like 
to send their children to the English primary schools, 
where the medium of instruction is English, 

There is some real difficulty experienced by 
all the lower castes in general, and the Scheduled 




Castes, in particular, with regard to progress in school* 
She Kannada language as spoken by them is rauoh different 
from the Kannada language used in schools. Therefore 
the Scheduled Caste children find it difficult to follow 
what is being taught at school, at least, in the first 
few years, and consequently their initial progress at 
school is somewhat slow* But this difficulty may not 
he experienced by the pupils belonging to higher castes 
whose spoken Kannada is fairly similar to the one 
used at school* 

The class-wise enrolment of Scheduled Caste 
hoys and girls in the primary schools for two years, 
19G4-65 and 1965-63 was as follows. 

I STANDARD % The number of Scheduled Caste boys 

in the 1st standard in 1964-1965 and 
1965-1966 was 59 and 90 respectively, thus there was an 
improvement in the initial enrolment in 1963-1966 by 
31 students. 

II STANDARD* The number of Scheduled Caste boys in 

the II standard during 1964-1965 and 

1965-1966 waa 70 and 41 respectively. 2he number of 

drop-outs was 18 (59-41»18 }• 




Ill STANDARD t The number of Scheduled Caste boys 

in the III standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965-1066 was 61 and 58 respectively, The number 
of dropouts was IS (70-58aIP) . 

IT STANDARD s The number of Scheduled Caste boys 

in the IV standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965-1966 was 45 and 56 respectively, The number 
of dropouts was 5 (61-56=5), 

V STANDARD i The number of Scheduled Oaate boys 

in the V standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965-1966 was P5 and 9,9 respectively* The number 
of dropouts was 16 (45~P9«16) • 

VI STANDARD : The number of Scheduled Caste boys in 

the VI standard during 1964-»1965 and 
1965-1966 was 16 and 90 respectively* The number of 
dropouts was 5 (25-PQ=5)« 

VII STANDARD 3 The number of Scheduled Caste boys in 

the VII standard in 1964-1965 and 
1965-1966 was 11 and 18 respectively, A relatively 
large number of boys in this standard may be due to 
the back-log of students detained in the final (Mulkl) 




examination, held in the previous year 


The following is the analysis of the enrol¬ 
ment pattern of Scheduled Caste girls in primary schools 
in Dharwar town in 1964-1965 and 1965-1966, 

I STANDARD s The number of Scheduled Caste girls 

in the I standard In 1964-1965 and 
1965-1966 was 43 and 51 respectively. There was an 
improvement in the initial enrolment between 1964-1965 
and 1965-1966, by 8 students. 

II STANDARD t The number of Scheduled Caste girls 

in the II standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965-1966 was £9 and 38 respectively, the number 
of dropouts being 5 (43-38*5). 

III STANDARD s The number of Scheduled Caste girls 

in the III standard during 1964-1965 

and 1965-1966 was 45 and & 31 respectively. 

IV STANDARD s The number of Scheduled Caste girls 

in the IV standard during 1964-1985 
and 1965-1966 was £4 and 36 respect!vely, the number 
of dropouts being 9 (45-36*#9). 
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V bTANDARD ? Iiie number of Scheduled Oaste girls 

in the V standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965_1966 was 14 and 1? respectively, the number 
of dropouts being 7 i24~i7s7) a 

YX STAWBARB % The number of Scheduled Oaste girls 

In the YI standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965—1966 was 10 and 11 respectively, the number 
of dropouts being 3 (i4~n=:3). 

VII STAIBARD * The number of Scheduled Caste girls 

in the VII standard during 1964-1965 
and 1965-1966 was 12 and 11 respectively, 

f 
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It will be noted that^the largest number of 
dropouts in the II standard in case of boys and between 
the III and Y standards in case of girls, These are 
all cruoial years for the Scheduled Oaste children at 
school — the early years of II and III standards are 
orucial for the reason that they axe decisive either 
for continuance or discontinuance of studies. The latter 
years of IY and V standards are equally crucial because 
they mark the completion of the first stage (lower 
primary stage) in education and the beginning of the 




second stage, namely, the higher primary or the 
secondary stage, 

While the number of dropouts in the initial 
standards of X and II may, by and large, represent 
the number of pupils who leave the school for good, 
the number of dropouts in the V standard may represent 
long© number of pupils who change from one school to 
another. 


She following may^be some of the reasons that 
may explain the decline in the number of pupils at 
the various stages of their educational career. 

1'h© aspirations! level of the parents being 
low "/they may consider that the knowledge of reading 

p 

and writing acquired by their children after the 
completion of the III or the IV standards may be 
adequate for all practical purposes, therefore they 
do not wish to send their children to school any more. 

She rival claims of education and bread- 
winning are constant threats to the continuance of a 
Scheduled das be child at school, She anticipation of 
n rewards from education on the part of parents and the 
ij pupils alike is almost absent, and in their minds, 





education comes to Toe associated with a deep sense of 
privation whioh impels many parents to withdraw their 
wards from school prematurely when once they realise 
that the privation they experience is too excruciating 
to he continued any further. Often it happens that 
the privations of family life are referred to the 
burdens of education, even where such an association 
may not really exist. 

In the case of hoys, the rival claims of 
education and breadwinning seem to he equally strong* 
compelling them to discontinue the education at the 
earliest opportune moment, fhese rival claims accompany 
the child at school and the stage at whioh the child 
is withdrawn from the school must he considered as 
the stage when the claims of breadwinning have become 
more compelling than those of pursuing education. While 
the dropouts after the very first or * second year at 
^ school may have to he interpreted as the consequence 
r ( of the frustrating experiences of the child at school 
the discontinuance of education at higher standards 
must he interpreted as the consequence of the superior 
claims of hreadwinning. Consequently, the Scheduled 
Caste hoys do not seem to have an urge to complete a 
definite stage of education and even if such a desire 
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exists, it is easily overpowered by the compulsive 
forces of supplementing the family income, through 
gainful employment* Whereas taking up a gainful 
employment is deeply entrenched in the individual 
motivational structure of the Scheduled Caste parents, 
in view of the concrete rewards it bestowson the family, 
no such concrete rewards are assured from the side of 
education* Under such circumstances, continuance at 
school becomes unwarranted'Jfor the child and it is 
withdrawn from sohool. 

This is abundantly substantiated by the 
analysis of data regarding the reasons for the dis¬ 
continuance from school, A large number of Scheduled 
Caste students who were asked to give the reason why 
they discontinued school did not give any specific 
l reason. However out of the 75 ex-students who answered 
Ithe question, 68 (83 $>) said that poor economic 
conditions were mainly responsible for discontinuing 
school in the middle. 

Urban Bnrolement (Secondary ) t fhere are 13 secondary 

schools in Dharwar. 
(Chese can be classified into three broad categories 

S. Account is taken here of 12 secondary schools only. 
Information about the secondary school managed by 
the Yanita Seva Samsj was not available. 




on the Basis of standards taught In the schools. 


I CATEGORY t Includes Higher Secondary Schools where 

standards from 7 to XI are taught# 
There are three schools namely the Basel Mission 
Higher Secondary School» the R.H.S* Higher Secondary 
School and the Vidyaranya Multipurpose Higher Secondary 
School which Belong to this category. 

II CATEGORY i Includes Secondary Schools where 

standards from V to X are taught® 

There are seven secondary schools in Bharwor which 
Belong to this category. They ares (l) Basel Mission 
Girls' High School (?) Gandhi Hindi High School, 

(3) Karnatofc High School, (4) K*B* Board's High ochool, 
(5) St. Joseph's High. School, (6) Anjuman High School 
and (?) University BuBlio School, 

III CATEGORY t Includes Secondary Schools where 

standards from VIII to X are taught. 
There are only two high schools, namely, the Bharat 
High School and the Model Girls* High School which 
Belong to this category* 
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Aa mentioned earlier, all the Secondary Schools 
In Hharwar city are run by sectarian organisations 
managed under the auspices of four dominant caste and 
religious groups, Brahmin, Lingayat, Christian and 
Muslim a 


In most of the Secondary Schools the medium of 
instruction is Kannada. But there are a few schools 
like the Kamatak High School, Basel Mission Girls* 
High School and Basel Mission Higher Secondary School 
where students are taught in three languages namely 
Kannada, Marathi and English, Other schools also have 
provision to teach in English, She medium of Instruc¬ 
tion in the St, Josephus High Sohool is only English 
and the medium of instruction in the Anjuman High 
School is Urdu, 

The following table gives particulars 
regarding pupils belonging to various ** classes 
studying in the Secondary Schools in Bharwar City, 
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P 0TA\ JHE OP VARIOUS 

CLASSES ATI END!IG THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS II 

DHARWAR II 1964-65 and 1965-1966 


Castes of Students 


lumber 

of Students on Roll 


1964-1065 

1965 

-1966 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Advanced Castes 

1408 

1028 

2436 

1714 

1120 

2834 

Backward Castes 

3254 

1247 

4501 

2855 

1298 

4153 

Scheduled Castes 

91 

34 

125 

127 

43 

170 

Scheduled Tribes 

10 

m 

10 

3 

- 

3 


In 1964-1965 there were 195 Scheduled Caste 
pupils in the High Schools in Dharwar, out of whom 91 
were boys and 34 were girls. In the year 1965-1966 
the number of Scheduled Caste pupils attending the 
Secondary Schools increased and there were 170 Scheduled 
Caste pupils attending the various secondary schools in 
Dharwar. Out of a total of 170 pupils, 197 were boys 
and 43 were girls. 

The distribution of Scheduled Caste pupils 
among the various secondary schools in Dharwar city 



is not uni fora* In some schools the number is fairly 
large while in others It is small. There are also 
schools where there are no Scheduled Oaste pupils at 
all® i?or example, ivi the year 1964-65 there were as 
many as 53 Scheduled Oaste pupils in the Karnatak High 
School whereas there were no Scheduled Caste pupils at 
all in the K.B. Board’s High School and the Model Girl’s 
High School* In other schools the number varied from 
7 to 18* However, in the year 1965-1966, there were 
Scheduled Oaste pupils in all the secondary schools, 

There were 5 Scheduled Oaste pupils in the K.B. Board’s 
High School and one Scheduled Oaste pupil in the 
Model Girls’ High Sohool. In the to jura an High School 
there were only Muslim students on the rolls during 
1964-1966 and 1965-1966. 

Some of the reasons for a large number of 
Scheduled Oaste pupils attending the Karnatak High 
School ares 

The Karnatak High School is in close proximity 
to one of the Scheduled Oaste localities, namely, 
Mochigalli. The Municipal Primary Sohool in the 
locality has a large number of Scheduled Oaste children 
on its rolls (292 in 1965-1966). Such of the Scheduled 
Oast® pupils who complete their primary school education 




in the Municipal Primary School find it convenient to 
continue their education at the High School, The 
Municipal Primary School is thus a good feeding school, 

There are hostels for the Scheduled Gaste 
hoys and girls close by, having a large number of 
Scheduled Oaste inmates. The Karnatak High School being 
the nearest school, most of the Scheduled Caste pupils 
would prefer to attend this school. 

In the school itself adequate facilities, such 
as free tuition classes, 'book hanks,' where the class 
texts and other hooks are freely available for eonsuXta»» 
tion to the Scheduled Oaste pupils, exist, These and 
other facilities serve as sources of attraction for 
the Scheduled Oaste pupils to attend this school. 


Rural Enrolment (Primary & Secondary ) * In all the 

three villages 

there are eirht primary schools, of which three are 
Urdu (Schools and five are Kannada schools. The five 
Kannada Schools include two for boys, two for girls and 
one both for boys and girls. Both boys and girls are 
admitted in all the three Urdu schools. Standards from 




I to VII axe taught in all the village schools* All the 
schools are run by the District School Board, 


Of the three villages, only two have Secondary 
Schools, one at Hebballi and another at Uppinabetlgeri® 
Both the Secondary Schools are managed by private bodies* 
The Itfehru Secondary School in Hebballi is run by the 
Education Society 9 Hebballi, and the V.S, Par and© 
Secondary School in Uppinabetlgeri is managed by the 
Vidya Dan Samiti of the village. In both the schools, 
standards from VIII to X are taught* She medium of 
instruction is Kannada in both* 

In the year 1964-1965, there were 56 Scheduled 
Oaste pupils in different stages of primary education 
in the various village schools * The number of boys 
was 27 and of girls 29* In the year 1965-1966, there 
were 55 Scheduled Oaste pupils in the village primary 
schools* The number of boys was 24 and of girls 3l, 

The number of Scheduled Oaste pupils in. the 
lower standards (standards from I to IV) is larger 
than in the higher standards* The number dwindles 
considerably in the VII standard. 

The chief reason for the dwindling numbers in 
the higher primary classes is the reluctance on the part 




of Scheduled Caste parents to send their children to 
school after the completion of the lower primary stage. 
With the completion of the XV standards hoys and girls 
will almost he on the threshold of adolescence. The 
boys and girls would have reached an age which poses 
a threat to continuance at school t with the demands of 
the household and the family occupation taking the 
upper hand. The girls would have almost reached the 
age of marriage* early marriages being still in vogue 
among the Scheduled Castes, The boys would provide the 
necessary assistance to the parents in the pursuit of 
the family occupation. Thus the educational career of 
scores of Scheduled Caste boys and girls is disrupted 
with the overwhelming claims of the Scheduled Caste 
household. 

As for Scheduled Caste pupils in Secondary 
Schools* there were only 5 (all boys) studying in the 
XX standard in the Secondary School at Uppinabetiger! 
and none in the Secondary School at Hebballi, This 
was in 1964-1965. In 1965-1966, there were 8 Scheduled 
Caste pupils (5 boys and 3 girls) in the rural Secondary 
Schools. The three girls were in the school at Hebballi 
studying in the VIII standard and the five boys were in 
the school at Uppinabetigeri, studying in the X standard. 
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Hie we ale motivation towards education may "be 
present among all the rural olaases and the Scheduled 
Castes seem to he no exception. But it is necessary to 
note that so far as the Scheduled Castes are concerned* 
education heyond?a certain stage does not seem to 
correspond to any of the needs and aspirations of the 
Scheduled Caste members, The school does not seem to b© 

1 accepted by them as a necessary insti’ument of social 
'[ amelioration. 

One of the important factors influencing the 
participation of Scheduled Oast© pupils in education is 
the disposition of Scheduled Caste members towards 
education and the sohool environment. These dispositions, 
though largely determined by the status position in 
society that is ascribed to them by tradition, are still 
appropriately modified as the traditional conti’ols are 
weakened in a highly complex situation found in the 
urban areas. Consequently* we find that similar dis~* 
positions are not .shared by Scheduled Caste members 
residing in the urban and rural areas. Even within the 
urban environment, the situation is so complex that no 
uniform set of dispositions are entertained by all the 
Scheduled Caste members residing in the urban areas. 

Though the opinion of the Scheduled Caste 
members towards education is not uniform, it is, however, 




difficult to establish two clear categories among them— 
one favouring education and the other not favouring it* 
The intensity with which a view is held may not always 
he the same and in a group of Scheduled Caste members 
who seem to he generally unfavourable to education.), we 
may find degrees of acceptance* the number of persons 
totally rejecting education being very small* 

Dispositions and attitudes are as related to 
needs and interests, and if it could be established 
that a certain seotion of the Scheduled Castes feels 
the need for modern education as a means towards a 
recognised end, then a favourable attitude towards 
education becomes intelligible in the context of a means- 
end schema* On the other hand where education is not 
so associated with the needs and interests of another 
seotion of Scheduled Castes, a more unfavourable dis¬ 
position towards education beoomes justified* 

Towards this end of establishing the basis of 
favourable and unfavourable attitudes towards education, 
a closer examination of the life and interests of 
Scheduled Caste members living in urban and rural areas 
may be taken up separately* 
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Ihe Scheduled Caste members are deeply 
conscious of the privations they are subjected to as a 
consequence of their low status in society and they 
^suspect that their children may have a foretaste of such 
privations in school where the school environment does 
not provide sufficient guarantee that discriminations 
of varied sort will not be practiced. 

i However r with considerable improvements in 

the position of the Scheduled Caste pupils in the 

1 school environment, the Scheduled Caste parents are 

1 viewing the school more favourably, Except for the 

inhibiting factor of poverty, the Scheduled Caste parents 

Co 

do not seem to offer resistance &£ send their children 
to school, They might not have fully realized the 
implications of education for social and economic 
advancement, but the tendency among the Scheduled Caste 
"lparents to emulate the higher castes in relation to 
^participation at sohool seems to indicate that much 
of the apathy that used to be shown towards education 
is slowly being eroded. 

The recognition on their part that they are 
*j enjoying many safeguards which the other classes are not 
enjoying has led them to take advantage of them whenever 
possible. 
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Moat of the Scheduled Caste persons may not 
still understand the full implications of a democratic 
} order end the importance of free and voluntary parti¬ 
cipation in the opportunities provided by society, hut 
nonetheless they are aware of the fact that the 
1 patronising influence of privileged caste groups over 
their lives is gradually being weakened* 

Some of the enlightened persons among them 
are too painfully aware of the fact that education makes 
1 severe inroads into the bonds of fellowship among 
themselves, the better educated among them standing 
aloof from the common mass of people, thereby widening 
the gap between the privileged few and the mass of 
people among themselves. Unless the general educational 
level of the Scheduled Castes improves, it may be very 
difficult to avoid the invidious influence of education 
within their own rank. It is opposed to the true 
function of education in so far as education is 
considered as an Instrument for the narrowing down of 
social distinctions. 

Rural Urban Contrast * The attitude of Scheduled 

Caste members towards education 
is not the same in the urban and rural areas. Though 
we may presume that urban influences gradually spread 




to the oountiy-gifle* still the Scheduled Gaste members 
pTB so much engrossed with the expectancies and demands 
of the local culture* that they are prone to resist 
influences coming from outside it. 

Dispositions of Scheduled Gas be members towards 
education in the urban and rural areas may be examined 
more closely. So far as the former are concerned* we 
can not discover any single set of dispositions which are 
shared by all* In addition to being members of a caste* 
they are also exposed to influences coming from other 
situations* with which they are related by virtue of their 
participation in community life. 

One important distinction that may be made in 
this connection is between those members who are still 
in their traditional occupations and those who have 
shifted from their traditional occupations to other 
pursuits. Those who pursue their respective traditional 
occupations are deeply concerned about the cohesive 
influence of the traditional pursuit and a traditional 
way of life* whereas those who have shifted to other 
pursuits are more concerned about finding a place for 
themselves under conditions prevailing outside the 
'traditional sphere. Consequently* education is more 
'meaningful to those who are no more in traditional 





‘i occupations. Tills minor section of the Scheduled Oastes 
i is in those professions which are also patronised by 
the higher castes. 

These persons having achieved a more respectable 
position than their fellowmen in society through 
education, they are better informed of the potentiali¬ 
ties of a good career in education in the amelioration 
of their position in society, Suoh persons seem to 
favour education in so far as their means allow it, 
c) -There seems to be no positive association between the 
Educational achievements of the parents, and a favourable 
5 disposition towards eduoation. It was found that even 
where the parent had never visited the school, nor had. 
any opportunities to go to school, showed the strongest 
desire to send his children to school. This can be 
explained as a projection of ones own aspirations which 
could never be fulfilled by oneself, but which could find 
fulfillment through one{s ohildren. Suoh parents not 
only take care that their children are enrolled at 
school at the proper age, but they also see that they 
make satisfactory progress at school. They encourage the 
friendships of their children with class fellows of 
higher and better educated oastes. They meet the school 
authorities regularly and make enquiries about the 




progress of their children. Some of them have even 
arranged for private tuitions to their children* in 
subjects which require personal attention of a teacher. 

A few of them* who work in places where there are no 
schools or colleges* keep their children in hostels and 
dormitories and some of them have even arranged to keep 
their children in private boarding houses. 

As regards the Scheduled Oaste parents who live 
in urban areas and who are still engaged in the tradi¬ 
tional occupation, their attitude towards education is 
not very favourable. Most of them, whose main source of 
livelihood is still the traditional occupation, fall to 
understand how education could be of any use to their 
children, who are supposed to pursue the traditional 
calling® Such persons are preoccupied with the integrity 
of the traditional pursuits and to the extent that 
modern education is not relevant to traditional occupa¬ 
tion their apathy towards modern education finds a 
justification® fhey have a feeling that when once 
children are sent to school their authority over them 
is somewhat weakened and that they may not be albe to 
wean away the children from school, when they are needed 
as helpers in the task of making a livelihood. Under 
such circumstances, every growing ohild is viewed as a 
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potential breadwinner. 

But even among such persons we find signs of 
change in their attitude towards education, fhe change, 
if any s may have to be accounted for through influences 
coming from the more enlightened members of their own 
group. Such influences have a salutary effect in weaken- 
ing the resistance against modern education. Emulation 
and mutual influencing seem to be effective in infusing 
the values of modern education among a people who are 
otherwise apathetic &£ education. 


Leadership also plays an important role m 
inculcating a desire among the followers, the need for 
accepting modern education, not only for the immediate 
benefits it bestows on individual members but alee in 
terms of lone-range benefits to the oommunity as a whole 


Mia responses of parents whose children are at 
school are not alike. Very often positive response 
one lacking end in the absence of a positive motivation, 

, vnj-Q the concessions enjoyed by 

concern for suoh things like 

Scheduled Oaste children, or the way in which the burden 
of educating the children falling on the society will take 
away the burden from their cm shouldere, are often 
streeeed. Ihe concern for marginal benefits which ere 
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only of an incidental character places the Scheduled 
Oaste child in a very unfavourable background in regard 
to education* In such cases, the parents may show very 
little concern for the progress of their children at 
school. 


In the rural areas the old apathy and indiff¬ 
erence towards education still seems to predominate.; It 
was noted that a large majority of the Scheduled Oaste 
families in the rural areas are still continuing in their 
respective traditional occupations. And such of the 
few families that have shifted to non-traditional 
occupations, are mostly working as cultivating tenants. 
Since agriculture is the traditional occupation of a 
number of separate castes, a shift to agriculture may 
not entail any kind of change of disposition towards 
education, on the part of Scheduled Caste members. 

Apathy to modern education is equally strong among 
the cultivating castes. 

Among the Scheduled Oaste members in the 
villages, we discover a group of persons who are wealthy 
and more successful in their professions, and who have 
aohieved a distinct position among their fellowmen, 
and another group of persons, constituting a bulk of 
the Scheduled Oaste population who are poor and who 




constitute a sort of an unprivileged section among their 
caste fellows* 


She bulk of the Scheduled Oast® population is 
not well disposed towards modern education. The tradi¬ 
tional occupations pursued by them demand the services 
of all the family members and this is also true in the 
case of cultivating tenants and agricultural labourers. 

The different members of the family have set tasks both 
in relation to agriculture and also in relation to other 
pursuits undertaken by the Scheduled Oaste families. 

In the case of oertaln callings like leather 
work, it is imperative that the younger members in the 
family are introduced to the varied tasks connected with 
the traditional calling at an early age, so that the 
traditional skill may be continued in the family. 

The net work of relationships obtaining in 
the village are such that auoh of the families, which are 
engaged in definite callings, generation after generation, 
have traditional obligation to serve a definite number 
of families, whioh alone enables the serving families 
to make a living. Where services are rendered on a 
traditional basis, generation after generation, it beoomea 
necessary to oontinue the family trade, the continuance 




of which affirms a set of inter-family relationships 
and also x overrules any competitive relationship among 
those pursuing similar occupations. 

So long as education does not assist in the 
continuance of a prescribed occupation and disrupts 
the close interdependence of families* an attitude of 
indifference towards education will be shown by the 
unprivileged group of families. Their problem is on© 
of survival in a non-oompetitive complex, But* it cannot 
? be said that this close interdependence of families 
1 which one finds in the villages does not'/facilitate any 
( l kind of individual achievement. Individual achievement 
'las a value may still be weak in the villages* but its 
tpresenee cannot be completely ruled out. 

Personal achievement is especially valued by 
the unprivileged groups* and the Scheduled Castes 
generally constitute an important unprivileged group in 
the villages, Whereas, years ago* a Scheduled Caste 
child visiting the school might have been viewed with 
scorn by the higher castes* today the same is viewed 
with considerable tolerance. Scheduled Caste children 
are attending schools in the rural areas inspite of the 
fact that they have to experience many hardships* The 




number of Scheduled Oasts parents who have recognised the 
role of modern education may not he many* hut even these 
' fsw stress the fact of change,! so far as participation 
in education is concerned* 

A general awakening for change, even when it 
is vague, is still valuable for participation in educa¬ 
tion* Poverty may constitute a threat to effective 
participation in education, hut with the gradual 
strengthening of an awakening for change, the debilities 
of poverty may fade into the background*'! It is common 
knowledge that wealth or a high socio-economic status 
alone is not a sufficient guarantee for personal excellence 

in the field of education*! 

<* 




CHAPTER — POUR 


SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


The school and its environment present an| ■unfami¬ 
liar situation to the Scheduled Caste children and the 
adequacy with which they respond to this new situation 
depends on the varied experiences of children both within 
the family as also outside it. A large number of 
Scheduled Oaste children spend pre-school years within 
the restricted environment of a Scheduled Caste neigh¬ 
bourhood, which, in most oases, is secluded from other 
localities of the community. Thus, for an average 
Scheduled Caste child, the image of the larger community 
is blurred through relative seclusion and restricted 
social contacts. This may be one of the reasons why 
schools very near to the Scheduled Caste localities are 
patronised by the Scheduled Caste children. 

Vtoen the Scheduled Caste children enter the 
sohool for the first time, the unpleasant j feeling that 
they experience in an altogether strange environment is 
more pronounced than the similar feelings felt by non- 
Soheduled Caste ohildren. 




The Scheduled Caste children at school very 
goon recognise that they cannot afford many things which 
other children can afford, and compared to other children, 
the Scheduled Caste children feel ill at ease with 
their ill-equipped condition. In such matters like 
dress, personal appearance, purchase of class hooks etc., 
the Soheduled Caste ohild is at a disadvantage in view 
of the fact that the investment in education which the 
Scheduled Oaste parents can afford is very low. For 
their equipment at school, the children are mainly 
dependent on the assistance given hy the Government, and 
so long as this assistance is not received as and when 
it is required, it may severely handicap them. Such 
handicaps seem to be quite frequent, since many forma¬ 
lities have to he gone through before the children 
receive the necessary equipments such as slate, books, 
pencil etc. Consequently, the Scheduled Caste ohild 
may not be able to place itself on a par with other 

children. 

So long as the pupil is a day-student, the 
influences of the sohool environment will have minimum 
influence on the oereer of the child at school, since 
the persistent influences of the heme environment provide 
no opportunity for the ohild to make proper adjustments 




to the demands of the new situation. The influences of 
the home environment may be observed not only in matters 
of study habits hut also in matters of personal habits 
and dress. Most of the parents are not inclined to put 
their young children in dormitories s£ or boarding houses 
and consequently, the problems of the school environment 
are most keenly felt by children of young age. Many of 
the children with high potentialities for learning are 
subject to the negative influences of the home environ¬ 
ment in the initial period of their school career which 
si, ! nifioantly affect their academic pursuits. Such 
children are not given any opportunity to prepare them¬ 
selves for a m useful career, 

The sohool teaoher plays a vital role in helping 
the child to adjust itself to the conditions of the 
school environment. The patronage and sympathy of the 
school teaoher goes a long way in overcoming some of 
the disastrous Influences of the home environment and 
also in helping the child to overcome to the material 
handicaps. The teacher may take advantage of the avai¬ 
lable resources of the class by way of books and other 
equipments, and through appropriate arrangements, make 
them acoessible to the Scheduled Oaste children who lack 
them. Apart from the immediate benefits that such 
arrangements would bring to the Scheduled Oaste pupils, 




it gives an opportunity to them to establish useful 
contacts with other pupils. 

The influence of the school teacher over the 
Scheduled Caste children is also important-'in helping 
them to cultivate useful habits and in moulding their 
personal behaviour. This is the positive outcome of 
teacher-pupil relationship. 


Teacher-Pupil Relation t In respect of Scheduled 

Caste pupils, the teachers 

have an important responsibility of providing useful 
guidance to them in all their problems and j.n shaping 
their character. This guidance is denied to the 
Scheduled Caste children by their parents, since they 
are poor and illiterate. The most effective teacher- 
pupil relationship is established where the teachers 
realise this responsibility and act accordingly, hot 
all the teachers take cognisanoe of this obligation to 
the Scheduled Caste children, and the lack of progress 
of Scheduled Caste pupils at school may be taken as a 
measure of non-reoognitioa of their special responsi¬ 
bilities as teachers. 

The teacher-pupil relationship in respect of 
Scheduled Caste children is not always uniform. Whereas 




In certain cases, the teachers are more sympathetic 
towards the Scheduled Oaste pupils, in certain other 
cases, a high degree of indifference or even hostility 

V is shown towards them# Among other factors, caste rank 

"( seems to play an important role in determining this 

j 

relationship! where teachers and pupils of similar caste 
rank are involved, one may expect a more positive 
teacher-pupil relationship rather than in oases where 
teachers and pupils have very dissimilar caste ranking. 

The enrolment of Scheduled Caste pupils is not 
uniform in all the schools, some schools (principally 
municipal and Government schools) are having a 
preponderant number, while other schools (mostly 
private) are not at all patronised by them. One 
reason for preferring the Municipal and Governments 
schools by the Scheduled Caste members is that their 
children will have better facilities and will receive 
[batter treatment in such institutions. The teachers 
Tin such institutions generally favour the enrolment 
of Scheduled Caste pupils and hence teacher-pupil 
relations in such sohools may be an encouragement for 
Scheduled Caste members to patronise these schools. 

Thus the enrolment pattern itself provides a clue to 
the type of teaoher-ptftpil relations obtaining in the 




different schools so far as the Scheduled Oaste children 
are concerned. 

Some of the encouraging features of the teaoher- 
pupil relationship in the Municipal and Government 
sohools are the "hook banks" and the private coaching 
of pupils without any remuneration. She "hook hanks" 
are meant to make available to the Scheduled CJaste 
pupils class books and other literature free of cost. 

\ r The private coaching of pupils without charging any 

* 

fees is a striking example of the good-will of the 
teachers towards the Scheduled Oaste pupils® 

The close attention of the teacher and a sense 
of responsibility on his part in guiding the mental 
and emotional development of the Scheduled Oaste 
child are also of consequenoe in the extra-curricular 
activities. Many of the school teachers who were 
interviewed stated that the Scheduled Oaste children 
are above the average in extra-curricular activities 
and this oircumstance should provide the best opportu¬ 
nity to the teachers concerned to help the Scheduled 
Caste pupils to find a place in the school environment. 
The extra-curricular activities require the corporate 
spirit of the team, where every member will have a 
specific role to play and this will greatly minimise 




the importance of personal and aooial distinctions, 
fhe teaoher can take advantage of this game situation 
for infusing self-confidence among the Scheduled 
Oaste children. In this sphere, any personal achieve¬ 
ment is viewed in the light of the team and the school, 
which gives a sense of belonging. 

She games and obher extra-curricular activities 
are conducted after school hours, A good number of 
Scheduled Oaste children will not be able to parti¬ 
cipate in such activities unless the parents are induced 
to allow their children to stay away from home after 
‘I school hours, This inducement must come from the side 
| of the teachers. 


Pupil-Pupil Relation * Oaste prejudices and feelings 

of inferiority and superiority 
that are integral to the hierarchical system of castes 
seem to play a minimal role in the sooial relations 
among the students within the environment of the 
school. Priendship ties and friendship relations cut 
| across the barriers of caste and sub-caste, Oaste 
^prejudices do not seem to come in the way of formation 
\ot friendship ties among the youths belonging to 

A 

different castes of unequal status. 
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Ihia is true not only of the pupils belonging to 
th.e higher strata of the caste-hierarchy but, what is 
more important, it is true of the pupils belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes that oocupy the lowest rungs of 
the caste-hierarchy. 

An analysis of the data regarding the social 
relation of Scheduled Caste pupils among themselves as 
also with pupils of higher castes reveals that 
traditional patterns of acceptance and avoidance that 
characterize intercaste relations do not seem to 
distort^the interrelations of pupils within the 
environment of the sohool, 3?or, a majority of the 
Scheduled Caste pupils interviewed on this point said 
that they could reckon among their friends school¬ 
fellows belonging to diverse caste groups, including 
those of the higher castes. The data collected on 
friendship patterns make this clear. Out of a total 
of 101 Scheduled Caste students who responded to the 
question on friendship the largest number, 8£, consti¬ 
tuting 81 per cent, stated that they could reckon 
among their friends, pupils belonging to castes other 
than their own taking Scheduled Castes as a single 
group. 'fhus the friendship ties between pupils belong¬ 
ing to the Scheduled Caste category and those belonging 




to the non-Soheduled Caste category seems to be quite 
pronounced* On the other hand, sc far as friendships 
among the Scheduled Caate pupils themselves are 
concerned, 75 per cent of the respondents reckoned 
among their friends, pupils belonging to the same sub- 
caste, while 25 per cent of the respondents reckoned 
school friends belonging to sub-caste groups other 
than one’s own, Shat means, if the Scheduled Caste 
pupils wish to have Scheduled Caste friends, then they 
would prefer to have friends belonging to their own 
sub-caste. On the oontrary if they wish to have 
friends outside their own sub-caste, then they would 
rather prefer to have friends from all otherra caste 
groups which are ranked higher than the Scheduled 
Castes® 

An, observation may be made here that while the 
sub-caste constitutes a distinct area within which 
friendships among school fellows are cultivated, the 
bounds of sub-caste are easily transcended to bring 
several castes of unequal rank within the framework of 
friendship. The fraternization of pupils belonging to 
diverse caste groups, irrespective of rank and status, 
constitutes one of the redeeming features in the school 
career of a. Scheduled Caste child® 
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She one single higher caste group from which 
the largest number of school friends are drawn* 
^(involving Scheduled Caste pupils, is the Lingayat 

, caste. About 56 per cent of the total number of inter- 
caste (involving Scheduled Castes and higher castes) 
friendship unions involve Scheduled Caste pupils, on 
the one hand, and Lingayat pupils, on the others Muslim 
Scheduled Caste combination occurs in lO per cent of 
the cases and Maratha Scheduled Caste combination 
occures in 6 per cent of the oases* 

A few respondents reckoned among their friends, 
pupils belonging to other backward classes, including 
Kurubars, Agasaa, Voddars, Uppars and Gollas, but 
the frequency of such friendship combinations was not 
very significant as compared to the above mentioned 
cases. Again, a few others stated that they had 
friends belonging to the advanced castes like Brahmins 
and Jains, but the frequency was very low, 

largest number of friends are reckoned from among 
class mates, whether it be smong Scheduled Castes 
themselves, or involving the Scheduled Caste pupils 
and pupils of other aaates, At least in 95 per cent 
of the oases, class-fellows are mentioned as friends. 
This is true not only for the Scheduled Caste pupils. 




but also true for pupils of other castes. 


Among those (numbering 66) who named a class¬ 
mate from the same sub-caste as a friend, a large 
majority (40, constituting 61 per oent) considered 
such friendship more of the nature of friendship among 
class-fellows, rath, r than a friendship that could b© 
traced bo sub-oaste affiliations. Only 23 respondents 
(35 per cent) reckoned sub-oaste affiliations as of 
primary importance, where class-friends were dram from 
th© same sub-caste, fhus even where caste or sub- 
caste affiliations may reinforce friendship ties among 
class-fellows, it seems to take a secondary role so far 
as the environment of the school is concerned. 

Even where pupils belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and those belonging to other castes were 
involved in the common environment of a class-room, 
being a class-fellow accounted for the largest number 
of friendships. Among 101 respondents 98, constituting 
97 per cent reckoned a friend belonging to a caste 
other than one's own, as a class friend? this supports 
the inference mad© earlier that within the school 
environment, and especially within the common environ¬ 
ment of a class-room, affiliations of caste play a * 
secondary role in the sustenance of convivality 1 




relationships among class fellows 


Besides the school environments another context 
in which friendship among school-mates and class- 
fellows are established,irrespective of oaste affilia¬ 
tions, is the play-ground. On the play-ground, the 
pupils are involved in team work and this team spirit 
and a common pursuit accounts for a number of enduring 
friendships, involving Scheduled Oaste pupils and 
pupils of other castes; Nearly 9Q1per oent of the 
respondents named a friend a playmate* even where the 
pupils concerned belonged to the Scheduled Oaste group. 
Similarly 89 per cent of the respondents named a friend 
as a playmate where the pupils concerned belonged to 
different castes, one of the partners in all oases being 
a Scheduled Oaste. 

Common pursuits like studying jointly, or other 
circumstances like sharing a common room 5 or taking 
food together may result in convivality among pupils, 
but in these oases the type of friendships and their 
frequency are less significant than the ones we discover 
within the environment of the class-room and the play¬ 
ground. When once the pupils are removed from the 
environment of school and play-ground, some of the 
inhibitions, and modes of inter-personal relationships 
charaoteristic of the wider community become more potent, 
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affecting very much the participation of the Scheduled 
Gaste pupils in activities involving pupils of other 
castes or sub_castes. 

Class Environment * Accounts of discriminatory 

treatment meted out to Scheduled 
Caste children at school in the past are too well known® 
Segregation in class, ill-treatment hy teachers and an 
attitude of derision taking of often the extreme form 
of hostility, were the common experiences of Scheduled 
Caste students who ventured into schools. 

It is gratifying to note that the Scheduled 
Caste pupils do not any more experience such hardships. 
Considerations of superior and inferior do not seem to 
influence the relationships within the school environ¬ 
ment* A clear distinction is established between the 
position of the Scheduled Castes in the community and 
th© position of Scheduled Caste pupils in school. 

Howeverwe have to note that Scheduled Caste 
pupils may not have similar educational opportunities 
as the pupils of higher castes, Ihe Scheduled Caste 
pupils are still subject to discrimination, especially 
in matter of admission to sohool, where schools are 
managed by private bodies. 




School environment is not favourable for dis_ 
crimination of any sort, especially when it is realised 
that the practice of discrimination based on caste is 
forbidden by the Indian constitutions'” Eventually* it 
is not merely the constitutional safeguards that will 
guarantee a better place for a Scheduled Caste pupil 
in school* but it is the amount of encouragement that 
may be given to them by the teaohers. It is not mere 
official coercion that will change the attitudes of the 
teachers toward® the Scheduled Caste pupils* but a reali¬ 
zation on their part of their responsibilities for 
the progress of all pupils. Almost all the teachers 
we interviewed and also the Scheduled Caste pupils 
who responded to our question on the seating arrange¬ 
ment in class, said that no discrimination was shown 
to them in the seating arrangement in class. She 
Scheduled Caste pupils are seated along with the other 
pupils. 

Visits to schools were made to obtain a picture 
of the class environments and no discrimination in the 
seating of Scheduled Caste pupils was observed, fhere 
la no ft deliberate avoidance of Scheduled Caste pupils 
by other pupils in the class room, except where the 
pupils stress on personal cleanliness]and on certain 




personal habits. A feeling among some pupils that the 
Scheduled Caste pupils steal things in the class from 
class-fellows may lead to a oertain degree of avoidance, 
but such avoidance may often be due to considerations 
other than the habit of stealing* 

In schools where mid-day meals are served or milk 
is supplied, no discrimination against the Scheduled 
Caste pupils was observed. All the pupils were served 
food together. In this regard, there have been no 
complaints from the higher caste pupils. Each pupil 
brings his own plate or glass and the arrangement seems 
to be satisfactory to all concerned. 

However, in rural schools, the Scheduled Caste 
pupils may have some difficulty in sharing the facili¬ 
ties provided in schools* Eor instance, if a water- 
pot is provided in the class for the use of pupils, 
the Scheduled Caste pupils may often]b© denied this 
facility and they may have to make other arrangements 
when they are in need of drinking water. Such alternate 
arrangements may be the pouring of water to them by 
others, or going home to r drink water. 

Annual festivities and Poojas are held in almost 
eyery school at the end of the academic term, when 
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pupils gather together for a common worship of such 
deities like Saraswati or Ganesha. On such occasions, 
when the religious element is intoned, we find the 
Scheduled Caste pupils axe not accepted fully as parti¬ 
cipants in a common activity. These pupils do parti¬ 
cipate, but they may not ?be allowed to approach or 
touch things which are considered as sacred. This is 
not a serious disability suffered by the Scheduled Caste 
pupils and it is confined mostly to the rural schools. 

No broad generalisations can be made in this regard. In 
villages, the festival at school interests the parents 
and. many of them also participate in suoh festivities, 

i It was noted earlier that the 
distance between the Scheduled 
Cast© localities and the schools is an important factor 
that had to be reckoned with when considering the 
school attendance of the Scheduled Caste pupils. 

Distance to school is an important factor especially 
with regard to children who have just commenced their 
career at school. For, if the school is situated away 
from the Scheduled Caste localities then it will be 
difficult for the children to attend the school. The 
parents in the urban areas are rather hesitant to send 
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their young children to a sohool which is far away 
hecause they are concerned about the personal safety 
of the children. She distance between the school and 
the home is especially important for the Scheduled 
Caste member b for* the economic conditions of a majority 
of them being poor, they cannot afford to arrange for 
a servant or a vehicle to take their children to school 
and to bring them back home. Moreover t the parents ? 
whoj in most of the cases are employed out side the 
home cannot afford to reach their children to school 
themselves. therefore the distance between the school 
and the home has an important hearing on the attendance 
of Scheduled Caste children in schools. 

It was also noted that the Soheduled Caste 
localities are generally situated on the fringes of the 
towns or villages* Moreover the area around such 
localities will not he generally suited for establishing 
schools* Whis is especially true in the rural areas 
where the Soheduled Caste localities are usually situated 
in unhealthy surroundings. 

In the three villages of Navalur, Kebballi and 
Cppinahetigerip it was found that the schools were 
situated quite away from the Soheduled Oast© localities* 
la lavalur, the primary school (for hoys and girls) is 




situated near the main entrance to the village, whereas 
the Scheduled Oaste localities are situated on the 
opposite side? far removed from the school, She distance 
between the sohool and the Scheduled Oaste locality is 
more than half a mile, it means a Scheduled Oaste 
child (even if it takes the shortest route through the 
village g which is not a simple matter in itself for 
reasons to be specified later) will have to walk a 
distance of about 6 furlongs each way, She school has 
two sessions,, one in the morning between 7-30 A,M. and 
11 A,M, and another in the afternoon between 2-00 3?,M„ 
and 5-30 P«M. and it will necessitate walking the 
distance of 6 furlongs 4 times in a day- a difficult 
task for a ohild of 6-8 years of age, This la also true 
of Uppinabetigeri, The primary sohool for girls is 
situated at the eastern end of the village, on the 
approach road. But a ma t jor portion of the Scheduled 
Oaste families, except a few houses of the Bhors who 
live dose to the school, live on the other side of 
the village. The distance between the girls’ schools 
and the Scheduled Oaste locality is about 6 furlongs. 

The Kannada Boys* primary school is situated inside the 
village. But it is also away from the Scheduled Caste 
locality, the distance being of the order of half a 
mile. Even the newly constructed buildings for the boys* 




schools which are situated on the top of a hillock near 
the village will not improve matters. On the other 
hand® it will increase the distance "between the school 
and the Scheduled Caste locality by about X'k furlongs, 
fhe secondary school in Uppinabetigeri is situated near 
the primary school for boys. 

In Hebballi, the distance between the three 
schools® namely® the primary school for boys and for 
girls and the secondary school are about 6 furnlongs 
away from the nearest Scheduled Oast© home. 

Distance between the sohool and the home is not 
the only problem faced by the Scheduled Caste pupils. 

An equally important difficulty is the restriction 
placed by the higher castes on their movements, For 
example® the Scheduled Caste members® whose touch and 
presence is believed to be polluting, are not allowed 
to walk through high-caste localities. Also, they are 
prevented from approaching the temples and other sacred 
places. Thus the Scheduled Caste child has to make a 
detour to reaoh the school. No doubt the practice of 
untouohability in the sense of pollution by touoh is no 
more practiced dts rigorously as it used to be in the 
past. But even then the ideas of pollution and purity 
are still being maintained through keeping social 




distance. On the part of the Scheduled Caste members, 
there is, in part, a sort of acquiescence, and on the 
part of the higher castes, there is an interest in seeing 
that they keep to their place. 

However, these difficulties are not so keenly felt 
in the urban area where the impersonality and anonymity 
of urban life help in reducing the social distance, 

Hr refore, the Scheduled Caste pupils can freely walk 
through any street to reach the Bohool, Moreover, 
efforts are being made to have Municipal Schools near 
the Scheduled Caste localities with a view to encourage 
education among them. Even then it was noted that 
the distance between the school and the Scheduled Caste 
locality has an important bearing on school enrolment. 

It was noted, for example, that the enrolment; of the 
Scheduled Caste pupils was high in those schools which 
were situated near the Scheduled Caste localities and 
less in those whijh were far away from the Scheduled 
Caste localities, 

The distance between the school and the home is 
one of the important reasons for the Scheduled Caste 
children to forego pre-school education, They are unable 
to take advantage of the free educational facilities 
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SCHOOL PEREORMAHTOE 


The progress of Scheduled Caste pupils at school 
can he assesed by taking into consideration the per¬ 
formance of the pupils at the annual examinations 
conducted by the sohool authorities. The promotion to 
the next higher standard is dependent on a minimum level 
of performance of the pupils at the annual examinations 
conducted by the school authorities. 

In the primary standards, the class teachers are 
chiefly responsible for assessing the progress of the 
students, while a more formal arrangement is made 
for assesing the progress of the pupils in the Secondary 

Schools. 

Data regarding the progress of Soheduled Caste 
pupils at sohool were oolleoted for the years 1S63-64, 
1964-66 and 1965*66. fhe data pertain to the annual 
examinations oonduoted at the end of eaoh aoademio year 
for the different standards, and the performance of the 
Soheduled Caste pupils at the respeotive examinations. 




Mention may be made here of the fact that in 
each of the Glasses, the number of pupils talcing the 
annual examinations need not be the same as the number 
of pupils who are actually on the rolls. Some of 
the enrolled pupils might not attend the examination 
even after completion of the course prescribed for a 
standard, or some pupils might have enrolled themselves 
at school, but might have withdrawn from schools for 
various reasons, thereby failing to complete the 
prescribed courses, fhe reduced number of pupils 
attending an examination may be accounted for either 
as withdrawal from the examination or as withdrawal 
from the school itself, Shese factors are taken 
together in analysing the data on examination with- 
drawees among the Scheduled Oaste pupils studying in 
the different standards, taking urban and rural 
areas separately. 


Urban Withdrawses (Primary ) s Ehe following table 

indicates the number 

of withdrawees, who did not attend the annual 
examinations in the primary schools in Dharwar during 
the years 19 63-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66. 




WITHDRAWEES (PRIMARY) 



(Figures in the brackets indicate percentage which are rounded up 




Siaoe the withdrawal from examination shows simi¬ 
lar trends in each of the three years under purview, 
the figures for all the three years are taken up for 
detailed examination. She number of withdrawees among 
the Scheduled Caste hoys for all the three years ia 
highest in the I standard, constituting more than a 
third (39 per cent) of all the withdrawees among the 
Scheduled Caate hoys. This seems to he true for each 
of the three years. It is indicative of the problems 
of adjustment at school ao far as the Scheduled Caste 

» 

.hoys are concerned, who enter the school for the 
first time. The abrupt change from the highly protective 
environment of the family poses severe problems of 
personal adjustment for the Scheduled Caste child. 

While this may be generally true of all the children* 
the Scheduled Caste children are specifically hard 
hit since the home and the school environments are 
quite different.] It is true that children^might be 
exposed to the school environment even before 
attaining the school-going age in nursery schools. 

But in the case of a large number] of Scheduled Caste 
children, the first experience of school participation 
is only after having attained the school-going age, 
since the Scheduled Caste parents find it extremely 
difficult to send their children to nurseries. Perhaps 




the situation may improve with, better facilities of 
pre-school education, for Scheduled Oaste children® 

It is quite likely'?that several cases of 
withdrawal from examination in the I standard are 
actually cases of withdrawal from school* 

It is significant to note that the number of 
withdrawees goes on decreasing uniformly as higher 
standards are reached, The withdrawal in any 
standard is viewed in relation to the total number of 
withdrawees for all standards. There seems to be 
an inverse relationship between school standard and 
withdrawal from examination, the number of withdrawees 
decreasing with the advancement from one standard to 
another, Ho t .& pfv'r^ \\\ 

3d far as the Scheduled Caste girls are concerned 
the same relationship between withdrawal from 
examination and the standard attained is observed, 
except for the fact that the percentage of withdrawees 
among girls is higher than that for boys in the I end 
II standards* In standard IV the percentage of with¬ 
drawees for boys and girls is the same, but in all 
other standards, the percentage for girls Is lower 

than that for boys. 




It shows that with an increasing number of 
years spent in school the Scheduled Caste pupils 
! > succeed In overcoming the initial problems of adjust¬ 
ment to school environment* as observed from the 
decreasing number of withdraweee* 


Urban Withdrawsea ( Secondary ) % The secondary school 

can not be considered 
ae a unit independent of the elementary school® There 
is continuity between the two stages of education® 

The secondary school receives pupils from the 
elementary school and enables them to strive for 
further fulfilment of the academic goals which had 
been inculcated in them at the primary fttage. This 
gives a particular significance to the secondary 
school education® 

The Scheduled Caste parents do not!seem to view 
the secondary school education in Its proper';perspective. 
They seem to feel that the aeoondary sohool education 
bears no relation to the primary education, ana their 
interest in the eduoation of their ohildren seems to 
show a marked decline aa their ohildren are ready to 
enter the secondary stage of eduoation. This «****«» 
attitude is mors pronounced among the uneducated 
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sections of the Scheduled, Castes, which ultimately 
results in the withdrawal of a sise&ble number of Sche¬ 
duled Caste pupils at the secondary stage. Such an 
attitude on the port of the Scheduled Caste parents 
seems to be responsible for the apprehensions of the 
Scheduled Caste pupils that they may not be in a posi¬ 
tion to cope up with the aaademic requirements of the 
secondary schools* 

This relative lack of interest in secondary school 
education is reinforced by the poor financial condition 
of the Scheduled Caste parents. By the time the 
children complete their primary education the claims of 
bread-winning would have been dominant in their lives. 
Therefore the parents are likely to consider such children 
as earning members of the family# In this context, it 
may b© pointed out that the compulsory education provi¬ 
sion of our Constitution does not necessarily oblige a 
parent to keep his child In the secondary school. With 
no positive inducement to Keep the child in the secondary 
school* the average Soheiuled Caste parent feels Jueti- 
fied in withdrawing the child from school as necessity 

dictates* 

The following table shovve the number of withdraweee 
who did not attend examinations during the years 1963-64. 
1964-66 and 1968 - 66 . in the eeoondsry schools of Dhsrwer. 
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It is interesting to note that no Scheduled Caste 
girl® has withdrawn from any of the examinations at the 
Secondary School level, 1 ' 'cUi 

As regards boys, the total number of examination 
withdrawees for all the three years is 13. Out of them, 
aa man y withdrew from examination during the year 
1965"*66 alone, whereas the number of withdrawees during 
the other two years namely 1963-**64 and 1964—65 was one 

each* 

More than half (64 per oent) of the total number 
of wlthdrawees for all the years are from the X standard. 
The percentage of examination withdrawees for the VII, 
VIII and IX standards are 8,93 and 15 respectively* 

Shore ©re no cases of examination, withdrawees in the 
V and VI standards, She fact that as many as 54 per oent 
of the examination withdrawees are from the X standard 
which is the final year of the secondary stage of 
school education seems to be somewhat alarming* 


Hural Withdrawees (Primary ) 5 She table given below 

indicates the number of 

examination withdrawees among Scheduled Caste pupils 
studying in various primary schools in Havalur, Hebbally 
and tfppinabetigeri, for the 3 years 1963-64, 1964-65 
and 1965-66. 
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brackets indicate percentages which ace rounded up 






It is seen from the table that in the rural areas* 
the highest percentage of examination withdrawees ia 
in the I standard (45 for boys and 43 for girls)* The 
next higher percentage of examination - withdrawees is 
in the II standard (35 for boys and 30 for girls). Thus 
we see that more than 76 per oent of all examination 
withdrawees (among boys and girls) in the primary 
schools is in the first two standards. The remaining 
75 per cent of examination withdrawees, among boys 
and girls, sre in III and IV standards. In standards 
V, VI and VII there are no examination withdrawees at 
all. We find that initial problems of personal adjust¬ 
ment 1 to school environment are present in rural areas 
also in respect of pupils belonging to the Scheduled 
Caste* 


In the higher standards, the Scheduled Caste 
pupils seem to fare better in the rural then in the 
urban arena. The pupils who continue their education 
at school seem to show better participation in school 
environment in the rural than in the urban areas 
Decisions regarding withdrawal from school or continuance 
are made in the first few years, and once the 
decision is made the participation in school environ¬ 
ment is not hampered by adverse circumstances. 
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It may also be noted that rural school is 
accepted as an integral part of rural life, and so long 
as it fulfils a definite function in the rural society, 
it is accepted by all the rural classes. Thl s sense 
of deep involvement on the part of Scheduled Caste pupils 
in the school environment may also be observed from the 
data on detention in class# The number of failures in 
examinations in the higher standards is almost neg l igible# 


Urban Detainees (Primary) : The performance in the 

respective olass examina¬ 
tions Is taken as the measure of progress of pupils 
at school since it is on this basis that pupils are 
promoted to the next higher olass. Failure in an 
examination results in detention in the same class. 

On the basis of the number of Scheduled Caste pupils 
detained, valid inferences may be made regarding their 
progress at sohool. Withdrawal from examination taken 
together with detention in class will provide the necessary 
Information regarding the general progress of Scheduled 
Oaste pupils at sohool. 

The following table gives the number of Scheduled 
Caste pupils detained in the different primary schools in 
Dharwsr in the year 1963-64, 1964—65 and 1965—66, 
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URBAU BE2AISTEES (PRIMARY) 
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(Figures in brackets indicate percentages which are rounded up) 





It is noted from the table that the percentage of 
detention for both boys and girls is highest in the 
I standard (34 and 36 per cent respectively^). The 
percentage decreases both for boys and girls as higher 
standards are attained. Aa in the case of withdrawal 
from examination, the percentage of girls detained in 
the I standard la higher than the same for boys. The 
percentage of all girls detained in the II standard is 
16 and in the III standard ia 13, whereas the percentage 
of all boys detained in the II standard is 30 and in the 
III standard is 16. This indicates a relatively better 
performance of girls in the examinations in these two 
standards. But in subsequent school years the perfor¬ 
mance of girls declines compared to that of the boys. 

The relative decline in the performance of the 
girls in higher standards must be attributed to the' 
fact that very little attention is pa±a by the Scheduled 
Caste parents towards the progress of girls at school 
and also to the faot that with advancing years the 
girls are increasingly involved in domestic work, thus 
leaving them very little time to keep pace with class 
work® This is especially true of such families where 
the Scheduled Caste mothers are gainfully employed out¬ 
side the home thus necessitating the assistance and the 




sharing of burden by -the unmarried female children in 
the care of younger siblings. 


hrban, Detainees (Secondary ) ? The table given below 

indicates the number 

of Scheduled Caste pupils detained in various standards 
of secondary schools s during the years 1963-64, 1964-65 
and 1965-66, in Dharwar, 

(Tide Sable No. 19 next page) 


It is noted from the table that 61 per cent of 
boys and SOfper cent of girls are detained in the I 
standard which is the final year in the secondary stage 
of school education. As pointed out earlier the feg 


highest number of examination withdrawees among 
Scheduled (taste pupils are also from the X standard."j Cf.Viy, 
She highest incidenoe of withdrawal from examination 
as wall as failure in examination in the X standard 
reveals that the progress of the 3oheduled Caste pupils 
t . not satisfactory. A* X standard in the secondary 


education is a very important land mark in the life of 
a pupil, sines it prepares the way for higher educational 
pursuits or to achieve a specific status in life. Such 
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(Kgures in the brackets indicate percentage which are rounded up). 




an opportunity is not properly made use of by a majority 
of the Scheduled Caste pupils, 

We have to consider the secondary education aa a 
definite stage in the educational progress of the 
pupils, They enter the secondary school with a definite 
set of goals and aspirations. The realisation of 
these aspirations could result only under favourable 
conditions. One can not infer that Scheduled Oaste 
pupils are neoessarily\negleotful of their studies at 
school® unless we have grounds to believe that in every 
other respect® the Scheduled Caste pupils and the 
pupils of other castes are under similar conditions, 

A Scheduled Oaste pupil, as he grows up, has to 
fight against many odds within the school environment. 
His performance in class is compared with the per¬ 
formance of better pupils, whose social background 
inculcates in them definite motives bearing on personal 
advancement, When a Scheduled Caste pupil is placed 
in such an unfavourable situation® he loses confidence 
in himself, and begins to feel that he is so much 
different from others. This set-back experienced by 
the Scheduled Caste youths in secondary schools accounts 
for the large number of failures in the final examina¬ 
tion, The seemingly better performance in the earlier 




standards of secondary schools is not very significant 
since the pupils are examined "by the class teachers and 
they mi ,ht not like to detain a pupll 9 if it could he 
avoided, 'fhe real test of progress of Scheduled Caste 
pupils in the secondary school ia the final examination.* 

fhe data regarding the students and their per¬ 
formance in the X standard reveal that neither the 
students nor their parents have fully realised the 
significance of successful completion of the secondary 
stage of education. Ihe performance of the 4 students 
in the X standard in the year 1965—66 underlines the 
above fact. At the commencement of the academic year 
there were 52 Scheduled Oasts students on the rolls of 
the X standard, of whom 45 were hoys and 7 girls. Out * 
of the total of 52 students, 7 hoys discontinued, in 
the middle leaving thereby 38 hoys end 7 girls to 
face the examination. Unfortunately only 15 students 
<13 boys and 2 girls) constituting 33 P« 06nt ’ ooula 
gat through the examination. If we asses the examina¬ 
tion results against the number of students who enrolled 
for X standard at the commencement of the year, it is 
clear that the percentage is brought down to 29. It 
shows that hardly 29 youths for svsry 100 who avail 
themselves of the enoouragement and the various faoi- 
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lities extended by the government, could brighten their 
future by successful completion of the secondary stage of 
education. This can not be considered as a satisfactory 
progress among the Scheduled Oaste pupils. 


Rural Detainees (Primary) s The following table 

indicates the number of 

Soh^duled Caste pupils detained in various standards 
in the primary schools of Navalur, Hebballi and 
Uppinabetigeri during 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66, 

(Vide Table No, 90 next page) 

It is noted from the table that 57 per cent of 
the total number of detained oases of boys in all the 
standards and 71 per cent of the total number of 
detained oases among girls in all the standards are 
from the I and IX standards respectively. Thus as in 
the case of examination v/ithdrawees, the highest number 
of detained pupils are also from the first and second 
years at school. 

Detention in the III standard accounted for 
36 per cent of the total number of detained pupils among 





(Figures in brackets indicate percentages which are rounded up). 




boys and 28 per cent of detained pupils among girls a 
In the higher standards there were no cases of A 
detention except in the VI standard where one pupil 
was detained. 


Rural Withdrawees and Detainees (Secondary ) * 

fhe data for examination withdrawees and the 
pupils detained in the same class in the rural secondary 
schools are not very significant since the number is 
very low. Ihe number of withdrawees is only 4, being 
confined to the I standard and to the year 1965-66. 

(Che number of pupil detained is one and it also con¬ 
cerns the X standard and again for the year 1965-66. 

She secondary schools are recently started and the 
number of pupils who are enrolled in the higher 
standards is also very poor. 


It waa noted that the performance of the 
Scheduled Caste pupils In the rarlouB school examinations 
especially in the public examinations, was not 
satisfactory. She percentage of failures amons the 
Scheduled Caste pupils in these final examination. 



was rather high,. When enquired about the unsatisfactory 
performance of these pupils in the public examinations 
the teachers gave varied explanations. 

A very small number'/of them said that the 
intellectual capacity of the Scheduled Oaste pupils 
was lower than that of the other pupils. A large 
number of teachers, however, stated that the real reason 
for the poor performance of Scheduled Oaste pupils 
at school was chiefly oentred round the Scheduled 
Oaste homes whioh, they allege, provide no favourable 
environment for school-going children to keep pace with 
olass work. It may be noted here that the progress of 
children at sohool is dependent not only on the acti¬ 
vities of children during class hours but also on 
their activities outside the school, factors like home 
conditions, companionship, and general parental 
control may be consequential in determining the progress 
of ohildren at school. 

However, the teachers were more optimistic about 
the performance of Scheduled Oaste children in extra¬ 
curricular activities. In games, debates and other 
cultural activities, the Scheduled Oaste pupils seem 
to be quite a match to the pupils of other oastes. 




It may again toe stressed here that the contact 
hetween the Scheduled Gaste parents and teachers is an 
important factor affecting the academic life of the 
pupils. Exchange of views between the teachers and the 
parents with regard to the progress of children at 
school will" go a long way not only In improving the 
standards but also in moulding the academic career of 
tho pupils, Eor, during these early years of educational 
career the young minds of the primary and the secondary 
school pupils are influenced by the school environment 
as also by the environment that prevails in the family 
and the neighbourhood* In the school premises* the 
teachers who are in charge of the students and who serve 
as ideals for the students to emulate* play a vital 
rol© in moulding the personality of the students. 
Similarly, in the family and the neighbourhood the 
parents have an equally vital role to play in the 
socialisation process of their children. Thus the 
exchange of views and ideas between the teachers 
and the parents regarding problems and progress of 
pupils will facilitate the moulding of their academic 

career. 

In view of this fact, efforts were made by us to 
know what type of contact was maintained between the 
parents of the Scheduled Caste pupils and their 




teachers at school, though it was not possible to 
assess the exact frequency and the nature of contact 
between the teachers and the parents, efforts were made 
to know through questionnaire how often they met and 
what they discussed during these meetings about the 
pupils® Efforts were also mad® to know the specific 
reasons for their meetings® 

Two types of teaoher-parent contacts were 
observed® The parents might visit the teachers in 
schools, or the teaohers themselves might visit the 
parents at home® 

A vast majority of teaohers as well as parents 

said that they met together at least once or twice 

in a year® However,^oases of parents who visited 

■« 

teachers in schools were more than cases of teachers who 
visited parents at home® This is especially true of the 
secondary school teaohers. But in the primary schools, 
the number of oases of teachers meeting parents at 
home are more numerous. 

These visits to the homes of Scheduled Caste 
pupils were made not particularly with a view to meet, 
their parents in order to discuss the problems of the 
pupils but, on the other hand, these visits were made 
for other reasons.t There were occasions like the 
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annual census enumerations, the annual enrolement of 
Scheduled Caste children in schools, the Harijan-day 
celebrations, or children*s-day celebrations etc., 
which necessitated the teachers to visit Scheduled 
Caste neighbourhoods* in the course of suoh visits 
they gotten opportunity’'to meet the parents of Scheduled 

4 & 

Caste pupils and to disouss with them some of the 
problems of the pupils. 

As noted earlier, the oases of parents of 

Scheduled Caste pupils visiting the school to contact 

er 

teachers were more both in secondary schools and primary 
schools. In a few of the cases such visits were mad© 
to discuss with teachers the progress of their 
children in school. But, however, in a large number 
of oases suoh visits were made to collect the scholar¬ 
ship amount, and to make enquiries regarding books, 
clothes and other concessions. Some of the reasons 
given by the teaohers for the reluctance of the parents 
of Scheduled Caste pupils to meet them are, a sense of 
inferiority feeling and a lack of interest in the 
education of their children* 

Since the progress of the Scheduled Caste pupils 
in school depends largely on the attitude of the 
parents towards education, it is necessary to examine 




in greater detail the attitudes that the Scheduled 
Caste parents have towards education, 

She number of children of school-going ag® 

(6-14 years) among the 54? urban families is 751, an -d 
among the 139 rural families, it is 175. Further, the 
number of urban families having at least one ohild in 
school is 265, while the number of rural families having 
at least one ohild in school is 33* 


TABLE — 21 

PARTICULARS REGARDING CHILDREN OF SCHOOL-GOING AGE 
(6-14) AMONG THE SCHEDULED CASTES, 


Particulars 


Urban Rural Total 


Families with at least 
one child in school 

265 

(48) 

33 

(24) 

298 

(43) 

Families with no child 
in school 

282 

(52) 

106 

(76) 

388 

(57) 

Total 

547 

(100) 

139 

(100) 

686 

(100) 


(Figures in 
rounded up)* 




Hence, the 388 families with no child in school 
are not directly concerned with the education of 
children and the heads of such families did not respond 
to many of the questions regarding education,, (Che 
heads of the 298 families with at least one child in 
school, however, responded to all the questions regarding 
education® 

She age at which the Scheduled Caste children 
enter the school varies from 6 to 8 years. She number 
of children entering the school either before they attain 
their 6th year of age or after they cross the 8th year 
of their age is very small, 

Shere seems to be an increasing awareness among 
the Scheduled Caste parents about the importance of 
education. Shis is revealed from the fact that such 
of the parents who are sending their children to school 
have done so on their own accord without any specific 
inducement from others, ffiaey seem to view education 
as onslof the effective^means of Improving their posi- 
tlon in society. (Chough the parents favour equally the 
education for boys as well as for girls, however, they 
place a limit on the education for girls, reaohing not 
beyond the primary stage {Til standard). In the urban 
area, 231 respondents, constituting 87 per cent, said 




that they were in favour of giving education to females* 


TABLE — 22 

ATTITUDE Of SCHEDULED CASTE PARENTS TOWARDS FEMALE 

EDUCATION. 


Attitude 

Urban 

Rural 

Favourable 

P31 

27 


(87) 

(82) 

Net-favourable 

34 

6 


(13) 

(18) 

Total 

265 

33 


(100) 

(100) 


(Figures in the brackets indicate percentages which 
are rounded up)«. 


Apart from the attitudes of the Scheduled Caste 
people towards education, it is important to know how 
far the various government facilities serve as 
incentives to promote education among the Scheduled 


Caste®» 




Nearly all the Scheduled Caste children in the 
schools enjoyed the various facilities given to them 
by the government in one form or other* The members 
of the Scheduled Castes are increasingly becoming aware 
of the various facilities given to their children and 
seem fco be determined to make the best use of the 
opportuni ties, The main source of information regard¬ 
ing these government faoilities are the school teachers* 
The school teaohers, especially of the primary schools 
inform the Scheduled Caste parents about the various 
faoilities made available to them and thus induce them 
to send their children to aohool# 

Enrolment of children in school constitutes the 

first step in education* However, what is more 

important is how carefully the parents follow -up the 

educational progress of their children at school. 

Once they enroll their ohildren at school the parents 

are keen that their ohildren attend the schools 

regularly* While all of them Induced their ohildren 

to go to school regularly, somelof them said that 

* 

they occasionally visited the schools to enquire 
whether their children attended the school regularly 
or not. Parents in the urban areas said that .whenever 




necessary they eaoorted their young children to school 
on their way to work. 

Of those Scheduled Caste parents who were aware 
of the educational facilities, nearly 91 per cent in 
the urban area and 82 per cent in the rural areas 
said that the main source of information for them was 
the primary school teacher. Besides the primary 
school teacher, there were other sources of informs- 
tlon also such as the enlightened neighbours, caste 
leaders and welfare officers, who informed the parents 
about these facilities. But it is strange to note 
that despite these attempts on the part of school¬ 
teachers, caste leaders, enlightened neighbours and 
welfare officers to inform them about these facilities, 
still there were a good number of Scheduled Cast© 
families both in the urban and rural areas which were 
not aware of these facilities. 

As many as 31 per oent of the respondents in the 
urban areas and P4 per oent of the respondents in the 
rural areas said that they were not aware of the 
education faoilitiee given to the Scheduled Oaete 
ohildren. Further, the laok of knowledge of faoilitiea 
ia enormous when we take into consideration the 
faoilitiea for craft-training, nearly 81 per oent of 
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the respondents In the urban area and 85 per oent in 
the rural areas said that they were totally unaware 
of the government facilities given to those who under¬ 
go training in crafts, Perhaps this lack of knowledge 
la mainly responsible for the fact that there were 
only five Scheduled Oaste students who were receiving 
such training. 

Generally the Scheduled Oaste parents appeared 
to be satisfied with the various facilities given to 
them by the government, nearly 77 per oent (f?05) of 
the respondents in the urban areas and 61 per cent 
(PQ) of the respondents in the rural areas said that 
they were satisfied with the present facilities given 
to their children* However, there were others who 
said that their children should be given more adequate 
help in the form of free boarding and lodging, supply 
of books, slates and olothes. Some others were of 
the view that their children should be given 

daily stipend equivalent to the daily wage3 payable 
to child-labour, for attending the school, Such 
arrangements, they argued, v/ould compensate for the 
loss they would incur by sending their children to 


school. 




!EAB1E — 23 


OPINION OF THE SCHEDULED CASTE PARENTS ABOUT THE VARIOUS 
GOVERNMENT FACILITIES GIVEN TO THEIR CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


Opinion 

Urban 

Rural 

Satisfactory 

205 

20 


(77) 

(61) 

No t-aati factory 

56 

13 


(21) 

(39) 

Not-reportod 

4 

Btt. 

( 1) 


Total 

265 

33 


' ' (100) ’ 

(100) 


(Figures In the Brackets indicate percentages which 
are rounded up). 


Considering the feet that the various facilities 
given to the Scheduled Caste children serve as an 
incentive for them to attend the school, ana also 
the fact that these special privileges are given fora 
a specific period, it would be Interesting to know 
what would happen if these privileges were to he 




discontinued. Therefore, with a view to elicit infor¬ 
mation on this vital suhjeqt questions were asked 
ns to what they would do in such an eventuality. 

In the urban area the opinion seemed to be 
equally divided. On the one hand, nearly 50 per cent 
of the parents said that they would oontlnue to send 
their children to school even in case the special 
facilities were withdrawn* On the other hand* there 
were nearly the same number of parents who held the 
opposite view. They were of the opinion that they 
could not continue their children in school without 
the present facilities, In the rural areas also the 
opinion seemed to be equally divided, While 51 per cent 
of the respondents said that they would continue their 
children in school, 49 per cent were not willing to 
continue them in school if the special facilities were 


to be withdrawn. 




chapter —. six ' . 7 (l ' 

SOCIAL AND EC ONOMIC CONDITIONS OP THE SCHEDULED 

CASTES c j 

A closer appreciation of the various educational 
problems of the Scheduled Caste children will be 
possible when we view them within the framework 
of the eooial structure. The Scheduled Castes have 
a definite position in the social and economic 
structure of the community in which they live. Some 
of the problems whiqh the Scheduled Caste children 
face in school may become more intelligible in the 
context of the sooiety?with which they identify 
themselves rather than in the oontext of the school 
environment itself. Many of the values and attitudes 
which have their origin in society may find their 
expression in school which is a part of the organised 
life found in a community. 

To this extent, it may be relevant to take 
account of the social and economic position of the 
Scheduled Castes in the social structure to see how 
far it explains some of the problems faced by the 
Scheduled Caste children in school. 
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She Great Tra&ition'lof the larger 1 , community 
prescribes certain position to the Soiledaed Castes. 
But it is the Little Traditions 7of the local commu¬ 
nities which express the Great Tradition in their own 
ways in the light of the specific economic and social 
conditions found in them. 

In this way the position of the Scheduled Castes 
in the structure of the local community, and the 
values and attitudes in regard to them, are of 
importance In a sociological analysis of the educa¬ 
tional problems. 

In the traditional social order, oaste and 
occupation are closely related, eaoh caste or sub- 
caste specializing in a definite occupation. This 
relationship may not always hold good under modern 
conditions, since some of the traditional occupations 
have become unremunerative, and are no more pursued 
by the members of the respective castes. But it 
does not imply that caste traditions in relation to 
occupations have completely disappeared. The general 
relationship between caste and occupation is still 
observed and this is especially true in the case of 
the Scheduled Castes. 
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Ey@m. among the Scheduled. CJastes, "there are 
persons who are no more engaged In the traditional 
occupations, hut it is observed that a aub-oaste or 
a caste as a whole may not change to a non—traditional 
occupation, and in any suh-oaste, we find there is 
still a large number of persons who pursue the 
traditional occupation. 

She sir Scheduled Oastes under investigation, 
namely, the Samagars, Shore, Madars, Machigars, 
Ohalawadls and the Huluswars have their own respective 
traditional oooupations. Each oaste is associated 
with its own traditional occupation which it pursues 
exclusively® The various occupations pursued by the 
Scheduled Oastes are considered as low by the higher 
Oastes® 

The following is a brief description of the 
various oastes and their traditional occupations. 

Samagars *- The Samagars are known by various names 

such as Ohara agars, Qhambhars or as Mo chi s, 
in various parts of South India. According to 
Enthoven, 1 the Kanarese Chambhers (Samagars found 

1. Enthoven i Tribes and Pastes of Bombay (19SO) 

Vol. If P. 340. 



in Karnatak) have two divisions. They are* Chamagars 
(or Samagars) and the Moohi, These two sub-castes 
observe mutual avoidance in regard to dining and 
marriage# The former profess Hinduism, while the 
latter are Dingayats. E. Thurston^ describes Samagars 
as the principal class of leather workers in the 
South Kan era district# They are divided into two 
endogenous groups# the Kanarese Samagars and the Arya 
Samagars the latter speak Marathi. The tanning 
industry is chiefly carried on by the Samagars. 

Even today a majority of the Samagars are 
engaged in the traditional occupation of leather work. 

3 

Dhors s- E* Thurston writes that the Thors are 

tanners who dwell in various parts of the 
Bombay presidency which comprised the present 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, and North Karri at ak area. The 
speech, names and surnames of the Thors seem to show 
that they have come from Mar at ha country. According* 
to Enthoven 4 the hereditary occupation of Dhors is 

2„ Thurston E t Pastes and Tribes of Southern India 

(1909) PP. 279-80. 

3. Thurston E s Pastes and Tribes of Southern India 

(1909) Vol. II P. 170. 

4. Enthoven ( Tritea mi Paata, of Bombay 

(l&2<>) Vol. I P. 34U. 




tanning hides• ’"They buy akin from others and tan it. 
Moat of the Dhors carry on their trade with their 
ovm capital—. They also work in leather and make 
saddles, shoes* water bags, water skins, leather 
buckets, bridles, horse’s mouth bags and boxes, 1 ’ 

Even today moat of the Dhors are engaged in 
their traditional occupation of leather tanning® 

Maohigar J~ In Mysore State the Machigars are known 
by different names. In the North 
Karnatak area they are known as Maohigar and in the 
old Mysore area they are known as Mo chi s. There is 
no reference to the Machigars either in Thurston’s or 
in Enthoven’s work. The traditional occupation of 
the Machigars is given as leather work and cooly. 
Besides this the Machigars seem to have many chara¬ 
cter i sties in common with Samagars, In view of this 
fact it can be inferred that the Machigars constitute 
a sub-group of the Smagars, The Machigars were not 
found in the three villages of Navalur, Hebballi and 
Uppinabetigeri. They were found only in the urban 
area of Eharwar town. 
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Qhalawadia i~ The Ohalawadis are identified with 

Holeyas. The term Holeya may be 
derived from ”hole" which signified pollution and 
the Holeyas are considered as of unclean habits in 
eating and drinking* 5 6 "The men of this caste are 
sometimes styled by their official designation as 
Chalawadi who is a oonvener of the meeting of eighteen 
phana party carrying a brass cup and chain as 
inalgniaf and Kulawadi is one who calls the villagers 
before the Patel and the revenue officers generally* 

As in most places, these offices are held by them, 

6 

the names are used to denote the caste generally*” 


Ma&ar $- They are also known as Madigas. Madlgas 
are workers In leather. When they are 
engaged as village watchmen they are called as 
Talaris (Talawars). "In some places they enjoy inams 
for this work* and other kind of free service* such 
as carrying government property from place to place 
and acting as guides from village to village. They 
are also known as Begaris, as they are bound to 


5, H,V* Hanjundayya and L.K. SK * 

"The Mysore Tribes and Pastes tbl. XII • 1 * 

p; 


6. Ibid,, P, 320. 
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werve without remuneration. They are employed as 
scavengers in large towns, and in small places it is 

7 

their duty to sweep the villages and keep them clean*" 
formerly, when the traditional village eoonomy 
based on barter was in tact each Madar family was 
attached to one or more families of agriculturists, 
whose work they had to do, and in return, receive 
the customary remuneration. A Madar was entitled to 
take the carcass of any cattle that died In the 
master’s house. This qualified type of serfdom is 
now fast disappearing. In return for the carcass 
taken the Madar had to supply each person who 
contributed, to his yearly allowance of grain with a 
pair of sandals and some leather strips for the 
ploughing cattle. He has also to make the leather 
bucket for lifting water and to keep it in good 
repair. However a vast majority of the Madars 
interviewed said that they are no more pursuing their 
traditional occupation, and they are nowearning their 
livelihood as sweepers and scavengers, 


Huluswars t< 


Ho reference is made to the Huluswars 
in any of the works cited above. Most 
ot Uhe Huluswars said that they were immigrants from 



7. Ibid/ Vol. IT, 5- 165., 




Maharashtra, They mentioned agricultural oooly as 
their traditional occupation. 

The impact of social change whatever form it 
may take* is not uniform throughout society. Certain 
groups are more receptive to change than others* and 
even among groups which are relatively more receptive 
to change* find the traditional and the non- 
traditional are combined in different proportions. 

It implies that in aooepting the new* the old is not 
completely rejected. The old and the new are combined 
in different proportions. 

In spite of rapid industrial development which 
India is presently experiencing* the changes that are 
brought about by this new situation are far from 
revolutionary. The strides of industrial development 
and the strides of social change may not always keep 
pace with each other. Certain classes accept change 
more readily than others leading to a differential 
participation in change. Tarticipation in change is 
eventually related to the relative positions of 
classes in society* the more privileged classes 
accepting change far more readily than the under¬ 
privileged classes,. 
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Th.© Scheduled Castes constitute the underprivi¬ 
leged groups in. Indian society and consequently we 
findi their participation in change is thwarted by 
their low position in society, They cannot readily 
take up the role of innovators,! and even where it 
ooncerns economic activity, it is deeply rooted in 
tradition and any change that we discover in this 
regard does not necessarily signify a trend. 

Residence in towns and cities may be far more 
favourable for a change in one’s occupation than 
residence in the villages so far as the Scheduled Castes 
are concerned. But even in the urban areas, the 
permeation)of change to the lower strata of society 
is not easily achieved. Any deviation from the 
accepted norm is more vehemently opposed by the 
members of one's own caste than by members of other 
castes, A teacher or a olerk among them does not 
receive unqualified approbation or respect from others. 
Similarly, any change of residence or style of living 
may often be the object of ridioule from one's own 
castemen. To that extent a person who accepts change 
becomes alienated from his own castemen.l 

Among the lower classes, group solidarity and 
a sense of belonging ie more valued than personal 
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excellence and differentiation from others, 'Where 
these forces holding an individual hack from the path 
of innovation are strongs acceptance of change "becomes 
uncertain/! 

i 

®iis is far more clear in a rural setting where 
the foroe of tradition is strong and where the position 
of the Scheduled Castes as an unprivileged group is 
widely accepted,, 

It is true that with the impact of urban culture 
on the villages, the traditional interrelationships of 
diverse classes can not remain unchanged. But such 
influences mean very little when personal services of 
unprivileged groups are still sought by peasant 
families and where the village rituals still need the 
specialized services of Scheduled Caste members. Where 
the specialised roles of the Scheduled Castes are 
deeply entrenched in the local tradition, it is not 
easy to do away with the services of such members, 

for a better appreciation of the above facts, 
we may examine the various aspects of the lives of 
the Scheduled Caste groups. 




SCHEDULED PASTE NEI&HBQURHQOD 


The Scheduled Oaste localities are somewhat 
segregated and this fact of segregation has been 
emphasised earlier, The, higher castes shun such 
localities where Scheduled Oaste families live in 
preponderant maulers, and it leads to a relative 
isolation of the Scheduled Oaste families. Reference 
has also been made to the fact of mutual isolation 
among the diverse sub-castes within the Soheduled 
Oaste group, with the result that Soheduled Oaste 
localities are strongly coloured by aub^oasto 
affiliations. 

The implications of such isolation for the 
Soheduled Oaste families in terms of neighbourhood 
will be taken up for closer scrutiny. 

Neighbourhood implies living in close proximity 
to one another and this fact of physical proximity 
generates dose affiliations among the families 
sharing a common neighbourhood. 

About 93 per cent of the total number of the 
Soheduled Oaste families interviewed in Dharwar, 
were living in Scheduled Oaste neighbourhoods. When 
we took the sub-caste as the unit, we found that the 
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percentage of families from each of the sub-castes 
living in Scheduled Caste neighbourhoods varied from 
one sub-caste to another* For instance, the per¬ 
centage figure wa3 the highest (99 per oent) for 
Maohlgars, whereas it was as low aa 86 per oent for 
Ohalawadis. Similarly, the percentage figures for 
Huluswars, Samagara, Dhora and Madars were 89, 93,95 
and 97 respectively. 

The variation in the figures for the different 
sub-oastes may not be very significant, but the most 
significant fact is that more than 90 per oent of the 
Scheduled Caste families live in Scheduled Caste 
localities* 

For purposes of closer analysis, we may disti¬ 
nguish two types of Scheduled Caste neighbourhoods, 
the homogeneous neighbourhoods, where families 
■belonging to the same sub-caste live, and the composite 
neighbourhoods, where families belonging to more than 
one sub-caste live. Among all thoee Scheduled Oaste 
families which are living in the Scheduled Caste 
localities, almost 74 per oent are living in homoge¬ 
neous neighbourhoods, while only 19 per oent are 
living in composite neighbourhoods. This is only an 
average for all the Scheduled Caete families. But, if 
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we take individual sub-castes, we may find that the 
degree of affinity between any two sub-oastes may be 
muoh greater than in the case of oth r combinations, 
depending upon how the sub-oastes are related to one 
another. For instance, largest number of Madar and 
Machigar families are related through neighbourhood 
than any other combination, A large number of Madar 
and Sam agar families are also related through neigh¬ 
bourhood® But in all other oases, we find mutual 
avoidance among sub-castes. 

In Bharwar, while 93 per cent of Scheduled Oaste 
families are living in Scheduled Oaste neighbourhoods, 
7 per cent of the families are living in mixed 
neighbourhoods where non-Soheduled Caste families also 
live® Among the Scheduled Oaste families which are 
found in such mixed neighbourhoods, HuTuswars and 
Ghalawadis predominate* 14 per cent of the Ohalawadi 
families and 11 per cent of the Huluswar families are 
living outside the exclusively Scheduled Oaste 
neighbourhoods, 

Jt is interesting to note that among these two 
groups we find the highest percentage of persons who 
are no more pursuing their respective traditional 
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callings, about 60 per cent of the Glial aw adi families 
and 79 per cent of the Huluswar families taking to 
occupations other than the ones prescribed by tradi¬ 
tion, Most of these persona ace employed in govern¬ 
ment offices and other institutions as clerks, peons, 
teachers and in other capacities, having a fixed monthly- 
remuneration, They are often provided with official 
quarters. Under such circumstance, they do not live 
in Scheduled Caste localities, since they would 
naturally prefer to live in quarters provided for them 
by the government and other institutions. 

We have to note that such of the Scheduled Caste 
families which move out of the Scheduled Caste 
localities do not necessarily find a place in nigh 
oast, localities, but, on the other hand, they live 
with other low castes such as Voddss, Gollas, Bedas 
and other meat-eating groups like Muslims. In fact, 
it was found that the largest number of non-Soheduled 
Oaste neighbours were Muslims. Muslim-Scheduled Oaete 
combination accounted for 39 per cent, while Golla- 
Soheduled Oaste, Vodda-Soheduled Oaste and Maratha- 
Soheduled Oast# combinations accounted for IP, 9 and 
8 per cent respectively. Ihus movement of Scheduled 
Oaste familiee out of the Scheduled Oaste localities 




does not mean that they are moving into the higher 
oasts localities* It only implies that the Scheduled 
Caste employees are taking advantage of the housing 
facilities provided by the government and other 
agencies. Suoh housing colonies provided for the 
staff by the several agencies are usually mixed in 
character® 


So far as rural areas are concerned, almost all 
the Scheduled Caste families live in segregated 
Scheduled Caste localities, principally\of the homo- 
geneous type. Composite neighbourhoods, where families 
of different sub-castes live together are almost absent® 


Occupational Mobility %- Even today a vast majority 

of the Scheduled Caste 

families pursue their respective traditional occupa¬ 
tions as the chief source of their livelihood® She 
average percentage of families engaged in the various 
traditional occupations is nearly 66 pen cent. However, 
the percentage of families engaged in their traditional 
occupations is not uniform among all the sub-castes. 

In fact, the range of variation is wide, the highest 
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percentage figure being 84 and the lowest being 21* 

She largest number of Maohigar families are engaged 
in their traditional occupation* the traditional occu¬ 
pation being agricultural labour* itoohg Madars we 
find about 79 per cent of families pursuing the 
traditional occupation* their traditional occupation 
being scavenging* 

On the other hand, the Huluswars and Ghalawadls 
have comparatively fewer families engaged in their 
respective traditional occupations* She Huluswars 
have the least number of families (21 per cent) in the 
traditional occupation of wage earning, whereas among 
the Ghalawadls, 39 per cent of the families are in 
the traditional occupation of wage earning* 

She general percentage figure for Scheduled Oaste 
families changing from traditional occupations to 
occupations other than those prescribed by tradition 
ia 40* 

Here again we find that the shift from tradi¬ 
tional to npn-traditional occupations is not uniform 
for all k the sub-castes, She variation ranges from 
1? to 79 p#r cent. She largest number of Huluswars 
have changed from traditional to non-traditional 




occupation, the percentage of Huluswar families in 
non-traditional occupations being 75*. Similarly, a 
fairly large number of Ohalawadis have changed to non- 
traditional occupations, about 60 per cent of the 
Chalawadi families no more pursuing the traditional 
occupation,. Very few Maehigar families have shown 
preference to non-traditional occupations, and con¬ 
sequently we find among the ffiachigars the lowest per¬ 
centage (17) of families in non-traditioual occupations. 

So far as the traditional occupations of the 
Scheduled Oastes are concerned, it is strongly 
oriented towards manual labour, the traditional shills 
which some of the Scheduled Caste families possess, 
being largely related to leather work. Some 
specialize in leather-tanning and others specialize 
in the preparation of foot-wear of all types. When 
such a class of people who are principally dependent 
on wage-labour for their livelihood shift to non- 
traditiona! occupations, they cannot be expected to 
take to any skilled professions. On the other hand, 
they have to be content with subordinate positions, 
which normally assure them a regular monthly income. 
They work as peons, police constables, forest guards, 
helpers, motor drivers, laboratory attendants, watchmen 
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Bud in. a very few cases, as industrial labour* Very 
few of the Scheduled Gaste persons are in non-manual 
jobs as teachers and clerks* Consequently, the 
achievement of the Scheduled Caste members in the 
non-traditional occupations is not very impressive, 
and if at all we discover any kind of an emancipation 
in their economic conditions, it is only a change from 
the uncertainties of wage-labour to the more assured 
income of salaried jobs. 

In the context of the unrewarding nature of the 
traditional occupations and also In view of the low 
estimation one has of them, any change to an occupa¬ 
tion which is more acceptable in the larger society and 
which provides an assured income must be considered as 
emancipatory* 

Almost 72 per cent of all those who have shifted 
to non-traditional occupations have taken up salaried 
manual jobs, while only 28 per cent are in non-manual 
jobs like teaching, clerical work and other similar 

pursuits. 

In the selection of manual or non-manual jobs, 
we find considerable variation among the different 
sub-castes. The Huluswars and the Ghalawadis account 
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for the largest number of Scheduled Caste persons in 
the non-manual category, while the same Huluswars and 
Ohalawadis together with Samagars account for the 
largest number of Scheduled Caste persons in the manual 
jobs. The detailed figures for each of the sub—oaste 
groups 9 whose members ere in the manual and non-manual 
categories in non-traditional occupations are given 
below® 


TABLE — 24 

OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY (Manual and Non-Manual) Among the 

Scheduled Castes (Urban) 


Casta 

Manual 
(Per cent) 

Non-manual 
(Per cent) 

Total 

(Non-tr adltional) 

Samagar 

27 

8 

35 

Dhor 

24 

8 

32 

Maohigar 

9 

8 

17 

Chalawadi 

34 

26 

60 

Madar 

18 

3 

21 

Huluawar 

64 

15 

79 


Thus it will be seen that the members of the 
various sub-castes are not similarly placed with 




regard to occupation and general economic condition. 

She Ohalawadis seem to rank high, among the Scheduled 
Castes in general with regard to occupational mobility. 


In the rural areas# an average of 52 per oent 
of the Scheduled Caste families are dependent on the 
traditional occupation for their livelihood. The 
rang© of variation Is from 32 to 79 per oent. The 
Madars and Bhors have the highest percentage of 
families (79 and 75 respectively) in the traditional 
occupations. The number of families in the tradi¬ 
tional occupations is low among Ohalawadis, Samagars and 
Huluswars, the percentage figures being 32, 35 and 40 
respectively. 

Of those families whioh are not pursuing their 
respective traditional occupations, 88 per oent are 
cultivating land and the remaining 12 per oent oi the 
families have teken to other occupations, mostly manuH. 
with a fixed monthly salary. Salaried jobs axe 
obtained either in the village or in the neerby 
urban areas of Iharwer and Hubli. It should he noted 
here that cultivation of land doae not imply that all 
of them are oultlvatin^wnere. It is true that a few 
Of bhem own land, but majority of them era tenants 




having no land of their ovm a 


Even in rural areas* Chalawadi famili®* 3 ® eem 
to fare well in the non-traditional occupations! 68 
per cent of the Chalawadi families axe engaged in 
manual work, 60 per cent of them cultivating snd 

the other 8 per cent being in salaried jobs* 

A good percentage of Samagar and Huluswar 

families are cultivating land) 65 per cent of the 

Samagar families are not pursuing the traditi° nal 

occupation, 53 per cent of them cultivating 

principally as tenants and agricultural labourers 

the other 12 per cent being In Salaried jobs* 

traditional occupation of the Samagars 10 leatherwor 

end they prepare different types of foot-wear* 

all the Samagar families find the traditional occupa 

foot-* 

tion lucrative in the villages. They prepare 

wear for the local market which is limited to a feW 

villages, and the prices of the locally prep0 red 

_ n tsf q su e and 

foot-wear are usually very low, The zoo^- 
other leather articles that are disposed off locally 
are usually paid in kind under the system of patronage 
and this restricts the number of famili® 8 
pursue the traditional occupation. 




.Among the Huluswara, 60 per cent of the families 
are not pursuing their traditional occupation, 51 per 
cent of them cultivating land and the other 9 per cent 
being in salaried jobs. A fairly large number of 
OhalawadiSp Sara agars, and Huluswsrs are in salaried 
jobs® The salaried jobs are taken either in the 
villages, wherever available, or in nearby urban centres 
like Hubli and Bfoarwar. The urban centres being 
quite near to the villages, they can reach the place 
of work conveniently from their rural homes. 

The percentage of families among the Madars 
and Ehors which have retained the traditional occupa¬ 
tion is high, being 79 and 75 respectively. The 
rest are cultivating families. Traditionally, Madars 
axe scavengers and the 33hors are tanners. 

With the large number of Scheduled Oaste 
families in the villages engaged in agriculture as a 
primacy pursuit, cue finds that there ie very little 
opposition between, agriculture end the traditional 
oooupationB pursued by the Scheduled Bastes. Many 
Scheduled Oaste families oen shift from the tradi¬ 
tionally prescribed occupations to agrioulture with 
considerable ease, thereby becoming well-integrated 
in the rural economic structure,. 
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Eoonomio Condition j- Nearly 80 per cent of the 

Scheduled Oaste families 

in Dharwar town have an annual income of lees'?than 
2000 rupees, and nearly 99 per oent of them earn leas 
than rupees 5000 per- annum.? > 

(Vide ®ahle No. 25 and 26 next pages) 

More than half (57 per oent) of the Maohigar 
families in Uharwar town have less than Re# 1000/- 
income per annum# Nearly 80 per oent of the Huluswar 
families, 60 per oent of the ISior families and 50 per 
oent of the Madar families earn less than 2000 rupees 
per annum. Only 15 per oent of the Scheduled Caste 
families in Rharwar have an annual income ranging 
■between 2001 to 3000 rupees, fhe largest number of 
families having an annual income ranging from 
Rs. 2001 to Ra. 3000 per year are among the Ghalawadis. 
Nearly 28 per oent of the Chalawadi families earn not 
leas than Is. 3000/- per annum. Only 5 per oent of 
the total number of Scheduled Oaste families in 
Dharwar have an annual income ranging from Rb. 3001 
to 4000. But families earning Re* 4000/- and more 
per annum are not many among the Scheduled Castes. 




TABLE — 25 

AlTmJAi INCOME 05* THE SOHBLJLEB CASTE FAMILIES (TJRBAS) 
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(Figures in the Brackets indicate percentages which, are rounded up) 




(figures in the brackets indicate percentages which are rounded up 
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Only a few of the Samagar, Chalawadi and Madar fami¬ 
lies have an income reaching upto Rs* 5000/- per year. 
Further, there are very few Samagar, Ohalawadi and 
Madar families whose annual income exceeds Rs. 5000/-, 

Almost all the Scheduled Caste families in 
rural areas earn less than Rs. 2000/- per annum, 80 
per cent of them earning less than Rs, 1000/- per 
annum. 


Thus the low level of income among the Scheduled 
Castes naturally leads to considerable indebtedness 
among them. Both in the urban and the rural areas 
we find that a large number of Scheduled Caste 
families are in debts almost all their life. In fact, 
we were told that family indebtedness is passed down 
from one generation to the next. 

There are a number of sources of procuring 
loans for the Scheduled Castes both in the rural and 
the urban areas.' Government makes available loans 
in the form of Taccavi loans in the rural areas and 
In the form of loans for the development of small- 
scale leather industry in the urban areas. The 
oo-operatives established both in the rural and the 
urban areas also make available small amounts to the 




Scheduled Oastee as loans. Besides the government 
credit societies, and multi-purpose co-operatives, 
the private traders and money lenders are also a 
major source of financial assistance to the Scheduled 
Oast© members. 

In the rural area, the land-lords whom the 
Scheduled Oaates serve as tenants or as wage's arners 
are a major source of financial assistance to the 
Soheduled Castes. Besides the above mentioned 
sources, the Soheduled Castes also depend on their 
friends and relatives for financial assistance. 

As noted earlier, in the rural areas the land¬ 
lords under whom the Soheduled Caste members serve 
as tenants and labourers constitute the major source 
of financial assistance to them. Loans procured 
from the land-lords accounted for nearly 75 per cent 
of the total number of loans procured from all 
sources, The total amount of loans procured by the 
Scheduled Castes from k this source was Rs« 7,900 
which was half of the total loan amount. 

The following are some of the reasons for this 
dependence of the Soheduled Caste members on the land¬ 
lords, It was noted earlier that a majority of the 




Scheduled. Castes in the rural areas are either land¬ 
less labourers, or tenants, And agriculture being a 
seasonal occupation, during the slack season, which 
extends over 5 to 6 months in a year, these wage- 
earners will have no employment and henee no income, 
Thus during the alack season when they have very 
little income the Scheduled Caste members will have to 
depend on the land-lords for their livelihood. They 
prooure loans from them either in kind or in cash, 
Even those labourers who are traditionally associated, 
with land lords as Jeeta servants (contract labour) 
are not placed in a better situation. These Jeeta 
servants receive remuneration for their work only at 
harvest time. Till that time they will have to 
maintain themselves by procuring loans from their 
masters. 


The local money lenders and traders constitute 
another important source of financial assistance to 
the Scheduled Castes in the rural areas, loans to 
the tune of He. 5,200/- procured from the money lenders 
and traders accounted for 14 per cent of the total 
number of loans taken by the Scheduled Oaste members. 
Unlike the farmers and land-lords who give loans to 
their Scheduled Caste servants, often on a personal 




basis, the traders and money-lenders insist on security 
and also charge a heavy rate of interest which dis¬ 
courages the Scheduled Oaste members to go to them for 
financial assistance, 

loans procured by the Scheduled Caste members 
in the rural areas from the government and the co¬ 
operative societies for various reasons* to the tune 
of Rs, 1680/-* accounts for only 7 per cent of the 
total number of loans, Thus it will be noted that the 
financial assistance rendered by the government 
credit societies and co-operatives is very little, as 
compared to k the assistance rendered by the private 
individuals, The main reason for this is the various 
technical difficulties and the red-tapism of these 
agencies, The loans are often advanced only for specific 
purposes of land-improvement or other agricultural 
development purposes, Such loans are given only by 
taking land or other valuables as security. But most 
of the Scheduled Castes in the rural areas ere land¬ 
less labourers who have no need to claim government 
help for purposes of land improvement, Further, 
conditions like providing a security in order to obtain 
loans from such sources also dissuade the Scheduled 
Castes from approaching them. Therefore the co- 
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operative societies and other governmental agencies 
which provide financial assistance have not been of 

groat help to the Scheduled Qaste members in rural 
areas. 


In the urban areas, the traders and private 
money lenders were the chief source of finanoial 
assistance to the Scheduled Castes till recently. The 
money taken as loan by the Scheduled Castes in the 
urban area to the tune of Rs. 96,630/- accounted for 
about 05 per cent of the total number of loans taken. 
Just as their oastemen in the rural areas are at the 
mercy of the big land-lords, the Scheduled Castes in 
the urban area are at the mercy of the money lenders 
and traders* Most of the Scheduled Caste members 
engaged In leather industry have very little invest¬ 
ment capital. They depend on the money lenders and 
petty merchants for the necessary investments in their 
trades. Very often they get the raw material and the 
implements on credit, for which they are charged a very 
high rate of interest. This has kept the leather 
workers at the mercy of the local money lenders. 

With the establishment of various co-operative 
societies, chiefly meant for the promotion of leather 
Industry and the economic welfare of Scheduled Castes, 
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the conditions seem to have improved, For* the various 
government agencies and the oo"Operative societies 
have advanced a total amount of Rs, 108,324 as loans 
to the Scheduled Castes in the urban area, Shis 
amount accounted for half the total amount taken as 
loan from all sources, The percentage of cases in 
which financial assistance was received from the 

Ike, 

various government agenoies and co-operatives is 
32® This is less than the percentage of cases in whihh 
financial assistance was received from the private 
money lenders and traders (55). But the actual amount 
received by way of loan from the Grovernraent susi and 
semi-government agenoies is considerably more than the 
loan amount received from local merchants and money 
lenders* 


PROBLEM Off UNEMPLOYMENT 


Urban *- An average of 35 per oent of the Scheduled 
Caste members in Dharwar town are earning 
and the remaining 65 per oent of them are non-earning. 
The overall proportion of the earning members to non- 
earning members among the Scheduled Castes in urban 
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areas is li 2, i,e,, for every single earning member 
there are two non-earning dependents. But this 
proportion is not the same for the different sub- 
oastes. for example, among the Maohigara, Madars and 
the Huluswar, the proportion of the earning members la 
higher, l’he proportion of earning and non-earning 
members among them are 1*1,4, 1*1 and 1*1,5 respectively. 
On the other hand, among the Samagaxa and the Bhors, 
the proportion of earning members to non-earning 
members is 1*3, which means that for every earning 
member among thea© sub-oastea there are three non¬ 
earning dependents, Among the Ohalawadia, the 
proportion is 1*2, which means that every earning 
member has to support two non-earning dependents. Ihua, 
in general, it can be observed that among the Scheduled 
Oast ©a in the urban areas the non-earning dependents 
are more among the Samagara, Bhors and Ohalawadia than 
among the Machigars, Madara and the Huluswar a. 

She employment position of the Scheduled Caates 
in the rural areas seems to be much better than in the 
urban areas, for, it was observed that in the three 
Villages of Havalur, Hebballi and Uppinabetigeri, 5? 
per cent of the Scheduled Oaste members were gainfully 
employed and that only 43 per cent of them were non- 
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earning dependents, The overall proportion of the 
earning to the non-earning members among the Soheduled 
Gasteg in, rural areas was 1*0,7, This proportion seems 
to hold good for all the Soheduled Castes, except 
the hhora t among whom the proportion of earning to 
non-earning members was 1*1, which mmkmx means that 
for every earning member, there is one non-earning 
dependent. 

To take the employment status of the Scheduled 
Castes as the only criterion for asaesing the economic 
condition of the Soheduled Castes in the rural and 
the urban areas, seems to be misleading. It ia true 
that most of the Soheduled Caste members, both in the 
rural and urban areas are employed in one way or other, 
The avenues of employment are not many for them and 
the rewards for services rendered by them are not 
high. Even where all the able-bodied persons in the 
family are gainfully employed, the total family income 

is still very low.? The only way open to them to 

► 

obtain a relative Inorease in family income is through 
additional labour provided by new members of the family. 

(Therefore the problem of employment among the 
Scheduled Castes cells for a closer attention. An 
acute analysis of the employment status of the Soheduled 




Oast© people will indicate that it is ndt so much the 
problem of unemployment that is at the baok of the 
poor economic condition of the Scheduled Castes hut it 
is the problem of under-employment. 

We noted earlier that most of the Scheduled 
Caste members in the urban areas who are employed 
occupy the lowest positions of menial servants, and 
the remuneration that they get for their work is so 
meagre that very often they find it difficult even to 
make both ends meet. Por it was noted that nearly 
80 per cent of the Scheduled Castes in Dharwar have 
an annual income of less than Hs, 2000/-. In these 
days of spiralling prices this is a very meagre income 
indeed. What is more, every earning Scheduled Caste 
member in the urban area has to look after two non- . 
earning dependents, which works out to Hs. 55/- per 
month per Individual, Ihls is a very small amount _ 
for one to sustain onself in the urban areas, 

The position is still worse in the rural areas. 
The faot that the number of non-earning dependent 
among the Soheduled Oaetes in the rural areas is 
B uoh less than the number of non-earning members among 
the Soheduled Castes in the urban areas should not 




mislead ug to conclude that the Schedule^ oaates in 
the rural areas are relatively better ^ig ig 

not true. In fact, their plight is wors^ that q£ 

their oaetenen In the urban areaa. It noted earlier 

that a large number of Soheduled Oaates the rural 

areas are employed as agricultural ocoll^ ^ 
agriculture can only provide seasonal exo.-^ Hoyraent,, ffiie 
Soheduled Oaste members are employed dua?;^^, tilQ 'busor 
seasons of sowing and harvesting, when are some,, 

what assured of getting their daily wage^ ^ ur ^ ng 

the slack season, which extends over a 0 * rt6 arly 

6 months in a year, they are unemployed* Since there 
will not he any work in the fields they hope 

to get any work, therefore they are ^ g.^ 

idle® Moreover, it was noted that nearly 80 per oent 
of the Soheduled Castes in the rural ars*^ 8 haye ^ 
income of ha. 1000/- or less per annum. 


It was noted earlier that school ^^aoontinuance 
by Soheduled Caste pupils was partly du^ to the fao1; 
that several children of school going are able to 

find gainful employment, either as help^- £ , s ^ onea 
parents or as wage earners* tJnemployiseii-^. aoute 

among the Scheduled Castes and it is fua- feh er aggravated 
by the employment ot young children, exploitation 




of ohild labour by the employers with a view to take 
advantage of its cheapness may partly account for the 
problem of unemployment among the Soheduled Castes. 

The Scheduled Caste children in the rural and urban 
societies are easy victims to such exploitation. 

In the villages of Mavalur, Hebballi and 
Uppinabetigerl, Scheduled Caste children below the 
age of 14 constitute IS per cent of the entire 
Scheduled Caste working population* To take account 
of the position in relation to speclfio sub-castes* 
we find among the working Huluswars, ohildren below the 
age of 14 constitute 19 per cent* while among the 
Samagars* the percentage figure is 15. 

But, in the urban context, the exploitation 
of child labour is not so much in evLdenoe. The 
Scheduled Caste children below the age of 14 account 
for only 5 per cent of the total Soheduled Caste 
working population. Thus it can be observed that the 
problem of ohild labour is more serious in the rural 
areas than in the oities and towns. 

One of the main reasons for this differano© in 
the pattern of employment between the cities and towns 




on the one hand, and the villages, on the other, ia 
the nature of occupations found in these societies. 

She predominant occupation in the villages is agri¬ 
culture in the pursuit of which all the members of the 
family including the children are involved. Children 
below the age of 14 can prove themselves helpful to 
their parents in the fields by undertaking leas strenu¬ 
ous ;jobs. If employed by others, such children 
receive remuneration either in cash or in hind from 
the employers* Thus the children in the villages have 
reasons to be employed at an young age, making it 
difficult for them to attend the school regularly, 

furthermore, in undertaking the types of tasks 
connected with the agricultural household, the 
children live in the midst of one’s own parents or 
in the midst of persons who are fairly familiar and 
more or less acquainted. Thus the working child is 
not taken out of the family context and it is considered 
as an important aspect of child upbringing, The school 
may not be able to play the same role in child 
upbringing. 

In the town or olty, it is not too easy for 
children below the age of 14 to get employment* first, 
the urban occupations generally require speeifie skills 
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and also a capacity to work continuously for long hours| 
and second# the laws that forbid the exploitation of 
child labour are more rigorously followed by the 
urban employers in view of the penalties involved in 
their violation* Hence# we found that children under 
the age of 14 constituted just 3 per cent of the total 
number of Scheduled Oaste members working in the 
urban area. 


Problem of TJntouchabillty s~ 2he most obvious 

handicap which the 

Scheduled Oastes have to endure is traceable to the 
practice of untouchability. More than anything else, 
this practice seems to have created a vast cleavage 
between the Scheduled Oastes and the other castes. 

Being subject to diaoriminator^reatment by the 
higher castes for a long time, the Scheduled Oastes 
have developed a certain sense of resignation and 
voluntary isolation* They do not seem to possess a 
positive image of better social existence, even though 
some of them do resent their present condition* They 
tend to view with skepticism any measure that is aimed 
at improving their present position. It may be said 
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■that the practice of untouohabiiity constitutes the 
yory root of all their problems* 

The framers of our Constitution have tried to 
meet these problems squarely by providing for the 
abolition of untouohabiiity. So much so, the practice 
of untouohabiiity in any form as envisaged in the 
Constitution is considered as an offense punishable 
under law* But such a Constitutional provision may 
have to be considered as a beginning and not an end 
in itself* The traditions die hard, and it requires 
considerable changes in the structure of our society 
before the evil of untouohabiiity could be completely 
eradicated* 

Under conditions where tradition is still strong 

t 

and the basic social structure is still unchanged, 
legislation as such has its own limitations in bringing 
about the desired changes. 

Wie practice of untouohabiiity in public is 
fast disappearing in the urban areas. It osnnot 
accurately be assessed as to how far this is due to 
the Constitutional safeguards. However, it may be 
said that the social forces generated as a result of 
industrial and urban development seem to mitigate 
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against the practice of untouchability in the urban 
areas. In the impersonal and anonymous social context 
of the city* It is hardly possible for the higher 
castes to give expression to their feelings of super¬ 
iority in public life. As a result, the practice of 
untouchability is fast disappearing from public life 
in urban centres. But still, ideas of superiority 
and inferiority in intimate personal relations oannot 
completely be ruled out even in the urban centres. 

(the problem is different in the villages* In 
the small * closely knit organisation of a village 
community where intimate personal relations chara¬ 
cterize group living, feelings of superiority and 
inferiority are bound to play a relatively more 
important role. Nothing of great consequence has 
really happened in recent times which could alter either 
the economic or the social organization of the village 
community. ®h« traditional economio structure based 
on land and land-ownership is still prevalent. Even 
to-day, 80 per cent of the people depend on agriculture. 
No doubt, the impaot of urbanisation and industrializa¬ 
tion is slowly being felt by the traditional organiza¬ 
tion, but the impaot has not been so far-reaching as 
to tiring about a radios! transformation of the sooial 
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structure. So long as the attitudes and beliefs of 
the bulk of the ruralites are still derived from local 
tradition., the impact of urbanisation on the villages 
is not uniformly observed. 

The limitations of legislation as a means of 
□ooial reform are brought out in regard to legislation 
prohibiting the practice of untou oh ability. According 
to law the Scheduled Castes in the villages are to be 
treated on equal terms with other castes. The law 
forbids the practice of untouohability in any form} 
temples, eating houses, bathing ghats and other such 
places which were normally barred to the Soheduled 
Castes are now slowly being thrown open to them. But 
the legislation, though good in itself, has its own 
limitations. Though a number of years have elapsed 
sinoe the passing of the law, legislation has not made 
any significant headway. It has not so far mobilized 
public opinion in its favour. In the presence of the 
government officials end other social workers, the 
villagers of the high castes permit the Soheduled Caste 
members to have access to all these facilities. But 
once they (the officials) are no more on the scene, 
the old prejudices return. The Soheduled Caste members 




who dare to assert these newly-given rights in the 
absence of the officials* are ridiculed* As a result, 
the practice of untouohability is still strong in the 
Tillages* The Scheduled Caste members cannot enter 
hotels and other eating places and sit on benches as 
others are allowed to do. Instead, they are mad© to 
sit outside the hotels, and eatables are dropped into 
their heads from a distance separate oups are kept for 
them for drinking tea or coffee. 

In the village pf.nohsyat, whiah is a symbol of 
democratic life and procedure the Scheduled Caste 
members are not treated as equals. The Scheduled 
Caste members* are made to sit on the bare ground near 
the entrance whereas others sit on mats or chairs. 

Very often, in order to avoid embarassment to oneself 
in th® presence of outsiders, the Scheduled Caste 
members are not encouraged to attend the meetings when 
outsiders are present* The minutes of the meetings 
and the resolutions passed are Just sent to the 
Scheduled Caste members for their signature, 

There is no dear awareness among the Soheduled 
0aB te* th» 3 elv* B they should Improve their living 

conditions in order to claim tetter treatment from 
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other villagers* We acted earlier that a majority of 
the Scheduled Castes axe landless labourers who depend 
on the village lancL«>owners for their livelihood. They 
are not in a position to defy the age old traditions. 

Any suoh violation will result in greater hardship for 
them. Modern education which seems to have powerful 
potentialities of improving their condition* has not 
made any noticeable progress among the Scheduled Gastes. 
Thus the problem of untouohability still continues to 
be present in the villages that we have studied. 


Untouohability Among The Untouchables % 

The most distressing fact about the Scheduled 
Gastes is the practice of mutual avoidance and feelings 
of superiority and inferiority among themselves, 

The Scheduled Castes are considered as ritually 
inferior. Certain sections of the Scheduled Castes 
try to claim ritual precedence over other sections by 
adopting the ritual practices and usages of the higher 
castes. This brings about a rivalry among the different 
sections of the Scheduled Gastes leading to inter- 
oaste rivalries and tension®. 




It becomes obvious that Scheduled Castes do not 
consider themselves as having equal status with the 
higher oastes, Certain sections claim greater proxi¬ 
mity to the higher castes than others 9 and, in this 
process create among themselves a graded hierarchy* 
some sections claiming relative superiority over other 
sections* She lack of unity and the laok of a 0 en.se 
of belonging is quite pronounced among the Scheduled 
Castes* It needs no emphasis that this situation is 
injurious to the achievement of common goals* 

Among the Scheduled Castes themselves, scavenging 
is considered as an inferior occupation. (Thus the 
Madara who are traditionally associated with this 
occupation are considered as the lowest of all the 
Scheduled Castes* The Huluswars, on the other hand* 
seem to occupy the highest position in the social 
hierarchy prevalent among the Scheduled Castes. The 
fact that they are not engaged in making leather 
articles aeem to favour their claims to a higher status. 
The Samagara, Kaohigars* Ohalwadis and the JQhors 
occupy intermediate positions in the hierarchy rougnly 
arranged in the same order. All these sections are 
engaged in leather work in one way or other* Therefore 




it is rather difficult to arrange them strictly in 
a hierarchical order. However the fact that they 
work with hides at various stages of its preparation 
proves to he helpful in arranging these sections in 
a rough hierarchical order* It was noticed that the 
Dhors whose traditional occupation is skinning and 
tanning are held as low hy the Samagars, Maohigar and 
the Ohalawadi because these oastes which prepare 
leather goods from the hides cured and tanned hy the 
Bhors consider thtmaelves superior because they handle 
the ’cured 1 leather. .Among the remaining three 
oastes, Samagars and Machigars consider themselves 
superior to the Chalawadia, most of whom are landless 
agricultural coolies in the rural areas and menial 
workers in the urban areas, whereas a large number of 
Samagars and Machigars are engaged in leather work 
which is considered as relatively superior. 




CHAPTER SEYW 


CONCLUSION 


So far, we have analysed, the educational problems 
of Scheduled Caste children based on the data gathered 
in the town of Bharwar and in three selected villages 
situated at different radial distances from Dharwar. 

A chapter on the educational facilities given to 
Scheduled Cast© children is added with a view to focus 
attention on the statutory provisions that are meant to 
obviate some of the handioaps experienced by them* and 
also with a view to examine the point whether the 
facilities are adequate to meet some of the known 
problems facing the Scheduled Caste children. 

The analysis of data is undertaken in the three 
chapters pertaining to aohool partioloation . aohool 
environment and aohool performance . 

The family and the various other institutions 
of society are necessarily involved in the educational 
process, and so we have found it appropriate to add a 
chapter on the general community background. So far 
as the final commitment to education and involvement 




In the educational process is concerned* the family, 
the community and and the school are bound, together 
under conditions of mutual influence, and support. 
However, the Interlinking of these institutions may¬ 
be viewed in terms of reciprocal relationships between 
the family and the community, the family and the school 
and the community and the school. Any of these combi¬ 
nations may gain relevance in the actual participation 
of Scheduled Caste children in school. The relative 
importance of these reciprocal relationships is worked 
out on the basis of their positions in relation to 
^one another, The relationship between the family and 

I 

;the school seems to be basic to the participation 
;and performance in school, and the community gains 
significance in as much as the position of the family 
in the community largely explains the different atti¬ 
tudes of the families towards school education* It 
may be observed in this connection that not all the 
Scheduled Castes have similar positions in the 
community in view of the fact that the sub-oasts 
membership has greater relevance than caste membership 
as suoh, which is also true of the higher oastes, 3k 
The term ’’Scheduled Caste” is only a general label for 
a whole conglomeration of sub-oaste groups. On the 




part of the Soheduled Castes themselves, the membership 
of sub-caste is far more vivid and real than being 
just known as a member of the Scheduled Caste, It has 
been earlier pointed out that the sub-oastea among the 
Scheduled Castes live in close neighbourhoods and 
localities* 

the role of the family in education seems to be 
most emphasised at the pre-sohool stage when it is 
specifically for the Scheduled Caste parents themselves 
to decide upon the question of pre-aohool education for 
their children. It is a voluntary decision of the 
parents and the circumstance is crucial for a true 
understanding of the relationship between the family 
and the school* 

The problem of pre-school children among the 
Soheduled Castes seems to deserve closer examination. 
Most of the Scheduled Caste parents do not seem to 
appreciate the need for pre-school education for their 
children. The problem Is all the more serious in view 
of the fact that the parents are not in a position 
to take good care of the pre-sohool children at home. 
The problem of making a living is so keen that an 
average Soheduled Caste family will not be able to make 
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both ends meet unless all the male and female adults 
In the family are gainfully employed. Under these 
circumstances, It Is very hard to expect the parents * 
to bestow the necessary oare and attention required 
in the upbringing of pre-school children. Tery often,, 
from sheer necessity, such children are left to the 
oar© of the elder children, who may have to stay at 
home to meet this need. If these grown up children 
are enrolled in school, their attendance in school as 
well as their school performance will Inevitably be 
adversely affected. 

Under these circumstances, it is quit® under¬ 
standable that the Scheduled Oast© parents are rather 
reluctant to send their young children to a nursery 
school, even if induced to do so, since there is no 
way by which they could assure themselves that the 
safety and well-being of their children are guaranteed 
in the school environment. When once the children are 
out of home, the parents feel that they have no hand 
in making their children feel comfortable. 

If we take into account the family cycle, young 
parents with dependent children seem to be the ones 
who are deeply affected by this problem. The proportion 
of such families is fairly high (three-fifths), and the 




problem needs appropriate remedial measines. This is 
one way in which the school can help in strengthening 
family ties and family organization. 

There is quite another aspect of the same problem 
that may also he taken into account, The Scheduled 
Oaate parents normally cannot afford to meet the cost 
of transportation to school and other expenses that are 
involved in keeping the young children in school,, 

Nursery schools are invariably managed by private bodies, 
and it becomes difficult for the Scheduled Caste 

"ilie. 

parents to meet^ooat of pre-school education year after 
year. We have already mentioned that this is speci¬ 
fically the problem of young parents with dependent 
ohildren, and for them, the problem of making a living 
is too keen to be ignored or to be taken lightly. 

It may be concluded that poverty and the general 
anxiety about the welfare of ks their children in 
their absence are the chief reasons why young Scheduled 
Gaste parents do not seem to favour pre-school 
education for their children. It must be noted in 
this connection that most of the Scheduled Gaste 
families do not have the assistance of elderly men 
or women who may be counted upon in looking after the 




young children when others in the family* including 
the parents* are working outside, She prevailing 
family conditions generally are not favourable to the 
pre-school education of Scheduled Caste ohildren* At 
the same time it must be emphasized that pre-sohool 
education is also one of the major needs of the 
Scheduled Caste families. Unless suitable facilities 
are available to them in the form of public institutions 
that will be easily accessible to the Scheduled Caste 
children of pre-school age, it is very hard to expect 
that these families will ever take the need for edu¬ 
cating their children seriously. 


ffhe Hole of the School Teacher *- 2he role of the 

school teacher 

seems to be important in the initial enrolement of 
Scheduled Caste children, a fact which has already 
been emphasized in our analysis. Therefore* the 
actual enrolement of children is as much dependent 
upon the persuasion and inducement of the school 
teachers as upon the positive motivation of the parents, 
These school teachers try to make the parents familiar 
with the facilities that are available to their 




children in school, and auoh information given to the 
parents is supposed to be a good incentive for the 
Scheduled Oaste parents to agree to send their 
children to school. 

But p so long as the enrolement of Scheduled 
Oast© children in school is dependent on auoh induce¬ 
ments provided by individual teachers, it is very 
unlikely that the enrolement of ohildren will steadily 
improve# S*or, if the desire to send children to 
school is so directly related to the occasional induce¬ 
ments provided by the school teaohers, one's attention 
is naturally drawn to a situation when suoh inducements 
ar® withdrawn for one reason or other. Without a clear 
commitment to school education on the part of the 
Scheduled Caste parents, it becomes difficult to make 
any reliable inferences regarding the future trend of 
school enrolement of Scheduled Oaste children. 

In this regard, the figures for the withdrawal 
from school are quite significant. It has been 
indicated in table IS that the largest number of 
withdrawees ere found in the I standard. It implies 
that a good portion of the children who have been 
subject to inducement in Joining the school seem to 
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drop out and discontinue their studies in the very first 
year of their school experience* It is not denied* 
however* that there may be a whole set of other reasons 
that really account for such early withdrawals from 
school* 


The teachers, while approaching the Scheduled 
Oast® parents do so mostly on their own initiative as 
individuals* though they may be under direction by the 
school management to do so. The actions of such 
individual teachers cannot be considered as a part of 
a common programme and a common strategy. The teachers 
are normally expected to get pupils enrolled in school 
and in this task the individual teachers are usually 
on their own using their personal discretion and 
judgement. Under these oiroumstanoes, we cannot expect 
radical changes in the enrolement of Scheduled Oaste 
children in the direction of a steady improvement. 

If such inducements from teachers are evident 
in the urban schools, they seem to be conspicuous by 
their absence in the village schools. If the teacher 
belongs to a higher oast©, it becomes difficult for 
him to visit the Scheduled Oaste localities without 
being subject to the ridicule and scorn of the high caste 
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villagers. The village teacher is dependent on the 
patronage bestowed on him by the influential sections 
of the village* The Scheduled Oaste families in the 
village constitute the unprivileged seotion* The 
relationship between the privileged sections and the 
unprivileged sections is not suoh that a member belonging 
to one of the privileged sections can have easy access 
to the members of the unprivileged sections- In the 
villages we studied, the school teacherB invariably 
belonged to one or the other of the privileged sections 
found in the villages. We do not know whether with 
the exception of a few oases, we could ever visualize 
a condition under which a Scheduled Oaste teacher 
normally takes up his duties in a village school* It 
should be noted that the village schools are invariably 
maintained by the village communities, and without 
the active support of the prominent and influential 
members of the community, the village school can never 
flourish as a village institution. The relationship 
between the community and the school is very clearly 
brought out in the villages* 

The Reward s of Education i- It is somewhat dis¬ 
turbing to those who 

are interested in the educational progress of the 
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Scheduled Castes that the Scheduled Oaste parents 
view school attendance in terms of rewards or benefits 
that their children get either in cash or kind, This 
is strongly brought out by the fact that a large 
number of Scheduled Caste parents wish that their 
'children receive a sort of a "daily wage” on the same 
terms as the children would reoeive if they were employed 

in remunerative work elsewhere. The school attendance 

\ 

becomes a sort of remunerative work, whose tangible 
benefits seem to be as much (if not more) valued as 
the intangible benefits that accrue to the family. 

This inability on the part of the Scheduled 
Caste parents to differentiate education from remunerative 
work makes them feel that the eohool happens to be an 
instrument of injustice, in so far as sending the 
children to school becomes an oppressive and obviously 
unprofitable burden to the family. In the view of the 
parents the school draws away a potential earning 
member of the family, and they are not at all prepared 
to think that education is only a preparation for 
employment and a position in sooiety and that educa¬ 
tion necessarily involved postponement of entry into 
the labour force. Perhaps no serious attempt has been 
made by the promoters of Scheduled Caste education to 
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enable the Scheduled Oaste parents to view education 
in the requisite fashion. 

Shis set of Scheduled Oaste parents posed with 
the unpleasant choice between eduoation and employment 
belongs to families with adolesoent children. In 
terras of the family cycle, the problem of these 
families will have to be viewed as distinot from that 
of the families constituted by young parents with 
dependent children. The problems of dependent and 
adolescent children in Scheduled Oaste families will 
have to be viewed in terms of the available educational 
opportunities and the social and economic conditions 
prevailing in family life. These factors gain 
significance depending on the position of the family 
in terms of the family cycle. 

Ihrther, there is the problem of female eduoa¬ 
tion. The Scheduled Oaste opinion on this subject is 
somewhat divided, but there seems to be a strong body 
of opinion that does not very much favour even 
secondary school education for their girls. As female 
Children reach adolescence, the diverse tasks surround¬ 
ing the maintenance of the household seem to overtake 
them, and they are left with no alternative but to 




keep themselves indoors, Consequently, female edu¬ 
cation among the Scheduled Castes is in very poor state. 

Personal experiences and the happenings around 
them very much mould the thinking of the Scheduled 
Castes in regard to education. It is within the 
knowledge of many, especially in the urban area, that 
a highly educated Scheduled Caste member could no more 
be considered as one of them because his personal 
identifications and associations become highly varied, 
which makes it difficult to fix his position in the 
Scheduled Caste society solely in the light of its 
traditional expectations. Por all purposes, such a 
person is an alienated individual so far as the 
traditional framework of the Scheduled Caste society 
is concerned. '.Che Scheduled Caste parents who are 
aware of such possible consequences to one who is 
deeply committed to modern education seem to view the 
sohool and the education it imparts with considerable 
suspicion. Where tradition is still the dominant mode 
of social life, commitment to education cannot be taken 
for granted. Acceptance of innovation comes in the 
wake of establishment of renewed channels of communica¬ 
tion but where the channels of oommunication are 
frozen by tradition and customary usages, any deviation 
from the accepted norms is highly suspeot. 




It seems to be somewhat apparent that the 
Scheduled Oaste parents are gradually being induced by 
school teaohers, community leaders and, to some extent* 
by persons accredited by the government to admit their 
children voluntarily to the schools, fhe voluntary 
character of sohool enrolement is still not so pronounced 
as to Ratify the withdrawal of inducements emanating 
from different sources. Inducements are still 
necessary* but they will have to be better organized 
to yield maximum results, For instance, when once the 
children are enrolled in school, there is no way of 
seeing that the children who are enrolled keep their 
attendance in sohool regularly year after year. 
Inducements are, therefore, necessary not only for 
initial enrolement, but also for keeping the children 
in sohool for a minimum number of years. One may draw 
strength from the Constitution not only to induce a 
child of proper age to begin attending the sohool, 
hut also to see that he oontinues through sohool 
for a specific number of years in conformity with the 
spirit of our Constitution. She importance of the 
follow-up measures necessary for keeping the children 
in sohool will have to be recognized. 




She school teachers and women welfare organisers 
who are responsible for enrolling children in school 
must also feel responsible for minimising the incidence 
of drop-outs* This is especially important in the case 
of the Scheduled Castes among ± whom the educational 
attainments of parents are very low* 


The distribution of Scheduled Caste pupils among 
the various schools is not even* Rather heavy enrols- 
ment is observed in certain types of schools, lor 
instance, the number of Scheduled Caste pupils who 
attended Municipal Rriraary Schools was eight times 
the number attending private schools ( P ^ )• It 

might be true that the number of Municipal Schools is 
larger compared to the number of private schools, The 
number of Municipal Schools in Iharwar is 2?, while 
the number of private schools is only 8* 

The location of schools is an important factor 
in the enrolment of children. If schools are so 
situated that they have relative proximity to certain 
neighbourhoods and are relatively more remote from 
certain other neighbourhoods, the schools may draw the 
largest number of children from such neighbourhoods as 
are in close proximity rather than from those more remote 




Thus proximity and remoteness are the two elements that 
seem to be significant in determining the patronage 
given to one school or the other* Sinoe small neigh* 
bourhooda and localities are somewhat socially homogeneous* 
we find in each of the schools a relative preponderance 
of ohildren from specific social and cultural back¬ 
grounds* In this way* it is quite common for the sohools 
to become rather class and caste-oriented* 

ffe may observe in this connection that the 
private school b are rather dependent on the patronage 
of specific social groups, and hence we may expect 
the pr@ponderan.ee of children from such groups. In 
fact, the private sohools are to be so located that 
they get the maximum patronage of the social groups 
that are in largest clusters very close to the school. 

The Scheduled Caste localities being relatively remote 
from such schools# the ohildren from these localities 
axe not in a position to gain access to them. 

There are practically no Scheduled Oast© 
teachers working in the private schools. Consequently, 
the teachers from such sohools are under no special 
obligation to go out to remote Scheduled Oast© loca¬ 
lities to enoourag© Scheduled Oaste children to enrol 




themselves in their schools, She Scheduled Caste 
parents, on their part, would like to send their 
children to those schools whose teachers are readily 
available to them and who are more familiar to them. 

Out of a total of 317 teachers working in the private 
schools of hharwar, there was not a single teacher 
belonging to any of the Scheduled Castes, 

It must also be remembered that the fee pattern 
in the private schools is a deterrent for the Scheduled 
Caste parents, since they may not be able to meet all 
the varied tuition expenses involved in sending their 
children to such schools, r £he private schools feel that 
they cannot make an exception in regard to the 
Scheduled Castes where school discipline and tuition 
requirements are concerned. 

Several private schools and such of the Munici¬ 
pal Schools aa have very few Scheduled Caste pupils on 
their rolls may really be not hostile to the idea of 
enrolling Scheduled Caste pupils in their schools. 

But the location of these schools is such that they can 
least expect the Scheduled Caste pupil3 to attend these 
schools. 
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Therefore, it is not merely a question of 
whether the Scheduled Caste pupils should he in those 
schools where there are none or very few at present, 
hut it Is more a question of talcing the greatest 
advantage of the school facilities that are readily 
available to them. Where distance to school is such 
that it poses a threat to school enrolement, there 
seems to he every justification for opening new 
schools and locating them in such a way as to draw the 
largest number of fresh entrants from among the 
Scheduled Caste families* 

Both in the urban and in the rural areas it 
should be possible through suitable location of 
schools to associate the Scheduled Caste children with 
children from other castes. It is only through mean¬ 
ingful association of Scheduled Caste pupils and the 
pupils of the higher castes that we can expect the 
former to derive the x&n utmost benefit from educa¬ 
tion* The schools where such meaningful relationships 
are established may be termed as integrated sohoola. 
The need for an increasing number of such integrated 
schools seems to be warranted by the fact that through 
isolating the Scheduled Caste pupils in segregated 
schools will gradually tend to widen the gap between 




the Scheduled Oastes and the higher oastes, The school 
provides a congenial environment in which the pupils 
with diverse social backgrounds could he effectively 
engaged in a whole set of common activities. Even 
the faintest sense of common participation will go a 
long way in heightening a sense of belonging in the 
minds of children, The establishment of common identi¬ 
ties is one of the basic problems of the Scheduled 
Oastes and the school can play its useful role in 
forging a common bond, 

The family background is an important factor 
that influences the actual enrolement of children in 
school, Eor instance, it has been found that the 
parents who have had some school eduoatlon are more 
inclined to send their children to sohool than parents 
who have never visited sohool. With a high percentage 
of illiteracy among the Scheduled Oastes, this parti¬ 
cular fact seems to have been often ignored. Here, 
we are especially concerned about the educational back¬ 
ground of the fathers, The educational background and 
the educational attainment of the fathers seem to 
dispose them favourably where the education of their 
children is concerned. The dealsion to send a ohild 
to sohool is essentially the decision of the father, 
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and his own participation in school and his own school 
experiences oould be relied upon in his sending his child 
to school, 

®his does not, however, mean that fathers who 
have never been to school themselves are not at all 
inclined to send their children to school. Where all 
other conditions are equal, a father with some school 
experience is more likely to send his child to school 
then the one who has never been to school, Thus, fathers 4 
school experience has some importance. 

It has also been observed that fathers with 
sohool experience are more preponderant in the urban 
community than in the rural communities. The same 
reason holds good for a larger number of Scheduled Oaste 
persons in non-traditional occupations in the urban 
community than in the rural community. 

There is another factor that explains the poor 
enrolement of Scheduled Caste children in the village 
schools. The ease with which children in the villages 
oould be employed as helpers to their parents or 
neighbours tends to weaken one's interest in sohool 
education. On the other hand, in the town or city, the 
ohildren from families where the fathers are employed 
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in occupations that do not permit theia? children to 
work along with them, the need to send the ohildren to 
school is strong. The hazards of sending children to 
work in the town are sufficiently obvious to any 
Scheduled Caste parent to make him seriously think of 
a work career for his child. The hazards of work 
life in the town for the Scheduled Caste child are many. 
The journey to work, the long working hours* the 
attitudes of the employers and the working conditions 
under which the children have to work may not he too 
favourable for the employment of children of school- 
going age. There are very few occupations which the 
Scheduled Castes pursue where the work is undertaken 
within the household. 

However, family conditions in the urban community 
ar© not sufficiently favourable to keep a child in 
school for long. As the ohild grows and reaches an 
age when it could be sent to work, it could be with¬ 
drawn from school. We find drop-outs in almost all 
standards in the urban schools, but they seem to be 
clustered at specific points. The drop-outs are heavy 
in the first three years of school. They are also 
heavy in the Y standard after the children have 
completed primary education* The figures for drop-outs 




show that 83 per Gent of all drop-outs mention poor 
economic condition of the family aa the reason for 
discontinuance* 

One high, school institution in Dharwar has been 
talcing suitable steps to discourage discontinuance of 
Scheduled Oaste children enrolled in the school by 
offering facilities of a ''book-bank 11 and by conducting 
free coaching classes to enable the Scheduled Oaste 
pupils to male© up any deficiency in class work. 


3Jhe disposition of the Scheduled Oaste parents 
towards education is varied depending on the position 
of the family in the community of Scheduled Castes* 
Here, the relative positions of the sub-caste groups 
are important. Ihe importance of aub-oaste status is 
minimised to the extent that a fa dly succeeds in 
establishing its identity within the wider community 
framework. A Scheduled Oaste person working as a 
school teacher or as a olerk in a government office 
has Ji certain well-defined roles outside the Scheduled 
Oaste community, A new dimension is thus added to the 
general Scheduled Oast® status and to the more specific 
sub-oast© status through such identifications with 
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systems outside one’s own immediate group* 3Fhls new 
dimension added to the traditional Scheduled Cast© 
status is within the Soheduled Caste fold and this 
may have very little to do with the relative status 
of the Soheduled Castes in the general community life* 
If education may he considered as a prerequisite fox 
achieving a redefinition of one’s status in relation 
to one’s immediate community, there should he strong 
reasons to strive towards this new status through the 
instrumentality of modern education. 

On the other hand, one must he sufficiently 
convinced that to he a teacher or a cleric is positively 
a sign of personal achievement, which is not possible 
under conditions prevailing in the traditional world. 
Occupation and status are, no doubt, related, hut to 
an average Soheduled Caste member who is still steeped 
in traditional values, such a relationship between 
occupation and status is not so vivid as to make him 
strive hard towards these new occupational roles. A 
deep suspicion is Ingrained in the minds of the 
Scheduled Castes that certain occupations are beyond 
their reach, and hence they are rather hesitant to 
accept fully the impllcations of the new occupational 
roles. 




Some of the Soheduled Caste members whom we 
Interviewed did acknowledge the faot that education 
did help one to rise high in the social scale, hut 
they seemed to he not too |Oertaln about the way in 
which their position in their immediate community will 
be affected by education* Under the life conditions 
of a large majority of the Scheduled Caste members, 
this goal of achievement is so uncertain and remote 
that they do not seem to be very enthusiastio about 
pursuing it. 

On the other hand, it is also true that there 
are very few Scheduled Caste parents who totally 
reject modern education. Still, such of the sub- 
castes as have a large section of its members pursuing 
the traditional occupation are not similarly placed 
in regard to their dispositions towards education as 
the other sub-castes that have a fairly large number 
of its members pursuing non-traditional occupations. 
The members of the seoond category of sub-castes are 
more positively oriented to education than the members 
of the first. 

So far as primary education is concerned there 
may not be much of a difference in attitudes between 
the two categories* But, where education beyond the 
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primary stage is concerned, the second category is 
more positively oriented. We have no data as regards 
the sub-caste origin of the withdrewees from school, 
which might have thrown light on the declining 
interest in education on the part of some of the sub- 
cast e groups as the child progresses at school. Members 
of the sub-castes with strong occupational traditions 
are prone to think that continuance of their children 
in school beyond a certain stage would pose a positive 
threat to their own pursuit of the traditional occu¬ 
pation, This anxiety is especially prevalent among 
middle-aged parents who are keen to induct their 
children into the traditional occupation. This anxiety 
is all the greater where one or both parents have 
reasons to be anxious about k their health and continued 
service in the traditional occupation, 

A certain ambiguity in their attitude towards 
education ocomsionally comes to expression among the 
Scheduled Castes# While recognizing the role of 
education in giving them a means to assume new social 
roles, they are at the same time aware of the 
divisive tendencies that become obvious to them as 
more persons reach higher levels of education thus 
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throwing a chasm between those who are still deeply 
entrenched in tradition and those who are on the 
threshold of a new system of norms and expectancies. 

In tots their view, this new eduoated elite poses a 
positive threat to the traditional order, bringing 
under question the very continuity of traditional values 
and norms. Those who are still identified with the 
traditional order cannot feel secure in their tradi¬ 
tional positions so long as the challenge from the 
other section continues and grows in momentum. 

This feeling is especially Strong among those 
who have some stake in the traditional order while 
the common mass of people may not be very vocal about 
it. The common mass of people seems to be more secure 
in a traditional order, and by oommiting oneself to 
its continuance one is certain of a specific set of 
safeguards and benefits. In other words, the real 
guarantee of rewards to oneself and to one’s community 
consists in maintaining the identity of the Scheduled 
Castes and not by losing it. By losing their identity 
in the larger community, they are only subject to 
(uncertainties, for a Scheduled Caste to be identified 
^Jas such becomes an unmistakable sign of success. 




Where suoh collective feelings axe strong among 
the Scheduled Castes , the flow of education becomes 
the opposing current and it faces resistance all 
through till the way is made easier for either the one 
or the other of the two forces to prevail. With this, 
it seems clear that the opposition to education coming 
from the side of the collective sentiments of the 
Scheduled Castes is not equally strong at all stages 
of education but gains greater potency at certain 
points only. If we can trust the figures for drop¬ 
outs, one can infer that the tallest hurdles are placed 
in the initial years of school education. We may say 
that the first five years in sohool are the crucial 
years for the Scheduled Oaste children. 

In this connection, we have to note that it is 
during these years that the Scheduled Caste pupils do 
not receive any assistance from the side of the 
government by way of scholarships, 

A programme of assistance to the Scheduled 
Oaste children needs to be more diversified and more 
pliable so that from time to time reviews may be made 
as to the actual needs felt by the Scheduled Caste 
children in distinct areas and assistance channelized 




accordingly. In other words, the assistance that is 
given by the government should be based on the changing 
needs and demands of the Scheduled Caste children. 
Priorities established at any given time msy not he 
purposeful at another time, and hence government 
assistance may be reoriented from time to time depending 
on the needs of those who are supposed to benefit from 
it, A programme of assistance which leaves out a good 
portion of those who need assistance cannot be consi¬ 
dered ae very effective or purposeful. Any assistance 
should be purposeful and meaningful in the lives of 
those who receive it. 

In this connection, a suggestion may b© made 
that the District Social Welfare Officers who are 
largely responsible for the welfare of h the Scheduled 
Castes may be given greater discretionary powerB so 
that within the framework of government policy, 
suitable conventions and precedents may grow and become 
established in conformity with the enduring interests 
of the unprivileged sections of th© society. 

Prom a sociological view-point, it may be stated 
that the Scheduled Castes constitute a minority group 
in the Indian society. Whatever protection is 
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contemplated in the Indian Oonstitution in respeat of 
the minority groups, must also he guaranteed to the 
Scheduled Castes in so far as they maintain their 
| identity as such with a fairly well-integrated system 
.of norms, values and sentiments* As a minority group, 

i 

i 

the life of the Scheduled Castes is closely inter- 
woven into the fabric of national life. In the 
traditional village community, they had a unique posi¬ 
tion of their own with specif!o roles and responsibili¬ 
ties. With the expansion of urban life, their identity 
;s not completely lost and they are trying to 
^soever their own positions in the emerging social 
sstems, Modern education is but a means whiah 
enbles them to assume new roles and responsibilities 
uiler changing conditions of society. 



